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/ ' Developed from a comparison of the writing 

performance of eighth grade students in Delaware with a - 

representative national group^ this writing resource guide provides 
detailed description of the state * s writing assessment procedure and 
offers educators guidance in evaluating writing and improving 

student writing skills . After describing the state writing assessment 
program, the first ot three sections suggests methods of preparing 
for assessment and applying scoring procedures in the classroom. It 
also presents descriptions of the primary. and secondary traits of 
major types of writing, a completed example of preparatory work r a 
sample preparation form, and a checklist for mechanics scoring to aid 
in evaluation. The second section contains 40 teaching/learning 
activities labeled according to writing category ( narrative , 
descriptive , expository , persuasive, or expressive) and suggested 
instructional level (elementary or secondary )• The final section 

describes 11 books and^articles related to evaluating student 

writing, lists several state-supported projects developed to improve 
student writing skills, and presents classroom activities available 
on microfiche . Assessment instruments are included in the appendixes. 
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PREFACE \ ' 

In OctQber 1979, a representative sample of public school students' 
participated in an assessment to determine how Detaware compared to the 
nation in student writing (composition) ^skills. This document was 
prepared to help teachers and administrators better understand the test 
data and to provide some suggestions for improving the quality of 
student writing. * 

Appreciation is extended to Mrs. Carolyn Huff of the Delaware J 
Department of Public Instruction's Information Search and Retrieval Unit 
f6r locating some of the .information presented in this guide. Thanhs 
are also extended. to Dr. Gary Houpt, State Supervisor of English Language 
Arts, Instruction Division,' for reviewing and selecting the suggested - 
classroom activities and for developing portions of this guide. Gratitude 
is expressed to *Dr. Janet Wall, State Specialist, Educational Assessment, 
Planning, Research, and evaluation Division, for coordinating the 
testing program for writing and preparing portions of ifiis guid£; and to 
Dr. Alice Valdes, Supervisor of Ulanrfing, Planning, Research, and , , ^ 
^EyaluatfoA Division, for reviewing and writing sections of the guide. 
#; Comments from teachers on the usefulness of the Writing Re source 
Guide would be most appreciated. 

• • ' . ' • ■-:) ' ; ■ 

Sidney B. Collison, State Di rector 
■ % instruction Division / 



Wilmer E.- Wise, State Director 
' Planning, Research, and Evaluation 
# Division 



INTRODUCTION 

In early 1975, the Delaware Department of Public Instruction 

published a listing of statewide objectives for student accomplishment 

in the basic skill areas. Objectives far writing included handwriting, 

; . __ ' v ' - ; 

mechanics, language use, and composition. J 

Information on student performance in majiy objectives is available 
from the regular state assessment program. To provide performance 
information on some of the other aspects of mechanics, language, and 
composition, a representative sample of grade eight students in 
Delaware participated in a pilot testing program which was*disigned to 
determine how students perform when asked- to compose ess-ay9 rather 
than complet6 multiple-choice questions on language mechanics and 
expression. , 

One goal of the assessment was to mke comparisons between 
performance by Del atware^ students and a national -comparison group. The 
assessment was also intended to provide information of benefit to 

classroom teachers and administrators. It was felt that since this ; 

% 

1 0 * 

assessment migfit be relatively new to most Delaware educators, it would 
be useful to share a detailed description of what was done and ^rovi^e 
guidance on how educators nrftjht evaluate student writing and help 
students improve their writing'skills- j 

This publication, entitled Writing Resource Guide , has been produced 

in three sections,. fc 

* - * 

Section' I : Describes the state writing assessment and 
provides suggestions. fgr adapting the 
^procedures used for the classroom. 



Section II: * * *Gi ves some , suggested teaehi h'g/ 1 earning 
.Ti v activities that mijght be employed in' the 

• •. ; ;; • classroom to help* students in writing. 

* ' * , 

Section III: Identifies some additional resources 
i'Kn """^ related to teaching writing and evaluating 
st^leot writing. , 



For convenience, th^ gtjide has been prepared in a special binding so 
that it may be supplemented in the future. 
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SECTION I 
WRITING ASSESSMENT 
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STATE WRITING ASSESSMENT ^ .* 

The Sample •( > 

Since analyzing the writing samples many students was kn^wn to . 
be a monumental and expensive task, a sample of students was drawn for 
participation in the writing assessment program. Using random sampling 
procedures, approximately 1,200 names were drawn from Delaware school 
districts. Numbers of students within school districts were chosen in 
proportion to that district's grade eight}-! 3 year-old enrollment to ? the 
total state grade eight— 13 year-oil enrollment. Thtfs* if grade eight 
students in District X represented ten percent of the state's total grade 
eight enrollment, then ten percent ^f the sample was made up of students 
from that district. In actuality, students from every school having a 
grade eight population participated in the assessment. 

Principals of schools were jSehi-Qie list of students drawn from their 
school . The lists were reviewed and names were deleted if: 

a. Students; were no longer in that sShbol . 

b. Students were not In ? the eighth grade. 

c. Students were hot 13 years old. 

d. §tudents were non-English speaking. :: 

-- ----- y % - * 

e. Students were classified as educable merftally retarded. 

f. Students had^ temporary or permanent disability which 
prevented them from writing r ; . 

Where more than 20 percent of the students in a school district were 

deleted, additional names were drawn. * ; * 1 .< 
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It is imperative^ for the reader to keeViri mind when ^analyzing the 
. results of this testing program that students were selected to be 
representative of. the entire state, not of individual districts or 
schools. Therefore, judgments made about Delaware's overall performance • 
- in comparison to that of the, nation may not easily be made about the 
performance of either districts or schools. Educators at the school 
district level can, however, review the list of their students to see 
how representative these students are of the school/district. If the . 
students are, as a wfiole,, typical of the entire student group, then some 
comparisons may be justified. 

The Test ; 

Since a major purpose of the writing assessment was to make ' 
comparisons about Delaware versus national performance, it was necessary 
to locate test items with national norms. At the- time of the assessment, 
only one source-National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP)-had 
items that both required students, to wri te and for which normative 
information was available. . 

Released items from NAEP were reviewed for currency of norms, 
appropriateness of stimulus material, aryd type of scoring used. Two 
essay items and three multipfe-choice items were selected. EightTother 
multiple choice items designed by the Delaware Department of Public 
Instruction were used to gather information about stgdents. All eleven 
i multiple choice items were structured to aid in the interpretation or 
explanation of student performance on the two items assessing student . 
composition skills. The entire test is included in Appendix A. t 
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Test Administration : 
^— ^— ^— ^ 

__ ( _ __ • . . * 

All test item* were compiled in one test booklet and were 
administered to students in a single hour session during the week of ^ 
October 8-12, 1979. Each item and possible alternatives were read to. 
the students so that student reading ability would not be a factor ip 
student writing performance, J ; 

Completed test booklets were returned to Westirighouse DataScore 
Systems, the same contractor that scored the NAEP tests. During the 
month of November, a team of Iowa language arts teachers trained in the 
technique of trait scoring reviewed and scored each R^per produced by 
Delaware students. Eaeh essay was read and categorized into erne of 
four categories by two readers. When a discrepancy between the category 
assignments of two readers occurred, a third reader resolved the 
discrepancy. • 

._ • . . i . • 

Scoring t ' • : 

There are many aspects of writing and a variety of methods can be 
used to score writing samples. What is important is that the items \ ■ 
assessed and the scoring procedures used are appropriate to the measure- 
ment of goals. For the state assessment, holistic scoring, which 
results primarily in a ranking of papers, was rejected in favor of 
primary trait scoring. % 

Both essays in the Delaware Writing Assessment: were scored using 
the primary trait method Qf scoring. In addition, one of the essays was 
scored fbr secondary traits and the other for writing mechanics. The 
scoring guides used were developed and used by the National Assessment 
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iX of ^m^kj^ Egress (NAEPj. Compete scoring, guides are provided in 

%; ; ^endixfr* " ' ' ,: 

Primary Trait Scoring - The rationale underlying primary trait - 
Weiring is that writing is done to communicate with an audience and is 
? v best judleiS-in .y. few of its effects upon that audience., the approach used 
by a writer to reach and affect an audience is most important-- the primary 
trait of a piece' of writing*. Particular writing tasks require particular 
characteristics and no others if they are to be successful. For example, 
-•the writer of^a set of directions must present information in a logical 
'"^and unambiguous manner 4 f readers- are to follow the directions. The 
? primary trait of a written set of directions -would be an unambiguous? 
% - Sequential and logical progression of instructions. Successful papers 
;f Cwbutd have that trait; unsuccessful papers would not, regardless of how 
cleverjr well written they may be in other respects. The primary trait 
scoHng system essential ly indicates whether or not a sample of writing ' 
' contains the traits it must have 1n' order to accomplish Its purpose. 
; Primary trait scoring is Essentially evaluative-ih nature. 
- Secondary Trait Scoring - For the purpose of assessing writing 
abilities, scoring guides may be designed to gather Information about 
aspects of an essay other" than. its p'rftnary^ratt. A secondary trait : ,. 
Identifies .particular characteristics of writing that complement a primary 
trait in its task-oriented structure. Secondary traits highlight some of 
the strategies- used In writing which may greatly influence the success. of 

the Writer's response. •- / 

■' , >* _ , ;■ , _ _ ■ y 

Mechanics Scoring - The approach used^In scoring mechanics was 
•• ... ■ : t~ ' " ,s ■ 

essentially descriptive /rather, than evaluative. Readers coded each 

' ' 1-6 

' • • " 13 ;> * • 
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paragraph and sentence by type (simple sentence, complex sentence with 
phrase, fragment, pic. ) and coded each mechanical error identified 
(cqwna used when nonfc required, misspelling, sentence fragment, etc). 



Te st I terns and Scorir 
v Two essay iteik were included in the 'writing assessment. One 

'. • . y _ " ■ ■ ~ ' » 

essay assessed student ability to do EXPRESSIVE writing; the second 
essay assessed PERSUASIVE writing. Each of the. two items is presented 
in this section; The aspects assessed for each item* are listed 
immediately following the item. Scoring categories and criteria are 
shown in the scoring guides in Appendix B. ' 

foe reader^hould bear in mind that teachers of language arts 
comnonly^recogn^z^four distii7?t types of writing. They are persuasive 
expository, descriptive, and narrative. Expressive writing t is hot 
comnonly recognized as a separate type of writing but may well be 
embodied in each of the four types of writing* specified above. 
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TEST ITEM n 



TYPE OF WRITING: EXPRESSIVE WRITING 

OBJECTIVE: Demonstrate ability in writing to reveal personal 

feelings and ideas through conventional discourse. 

/ • * 

ITEM: ■ , Children On Overturned Boat 

STIMULUS MATERIAL: 

i 




took carefully at the picture. 

These kids ire having fun jumping on the overturned boat: Imagine you are 
one of the children in the picture. Or if you wish, imagine that you are some- 
one standing nearby watching the children. Tell what is going on as he or she 
would tell it. Write as if you were telling this to a good 'friend, in a way that 
expresses strong feelings: Help your friend FEEL the experience too. Space 
is provided on the next three pages. 1 



SCORING: Each student writing sanyile for the, item was scored 

for primary trait' and secondary traits* 

- . - t - * '' ' ■ • 

PRIMARY. TRAIT: Entry into world of the picture. 

The essays prepared in response td this item. were 
assigned to one of the four categories, A "1" 
indicated absence of the primary trait, a "2" _ . 
indicated marginal presence of the primary trait, 
"3" Indicated acceptable presence of the primary . 
trait* and "4" Indicated excellence. 



SECONDARY TRAITS: The essays prepared in response to this item were 

also scored for the. presence. or absence of five 
secondary traits: fantasy* insights, use of dialogue, 
point of view, $nd tense. 
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test item #2 ... - ~ 

Type of writing: persuasive writing" 



OBJECTIVE: 



ITEM: 
STIMULUS MATE 



f 



Demonstrates ability to write in response to a wide 
range of societal demands and .obllgayons.^^lilty. 
is defined to include corrections In^sage^ punctuation, 
spelling, and form or converttlonas appropriate to 
particular writing tasks, e.g., manuscripts, letters. 

Letter to principal 

Imagine that your principal ^ked for suggestions 
about how to make things better In your school. Write 
a' letter to your principal telling hjm just ONE thing 
you think should be changed, how to bring about the 
change, and how the school will be Improved by It. 
Space Is provided below and on the next three pages. 
Sign your letter "Chris Johnson." 



333 West Street 
Loden, Ohio 99999 
September 5, 1979 



Mark Hopkins^ Principal 
Martin Intermediate School 
Loden, Ohio 99999 



SCORING: 
PRIMARY TRAIT.: 



CATEGORIES: 

r 



MECHANICS: 



Student writing samples on this Item were scored for 
primary trait and mechanics. , 



Defining and defending a change. Persuasion through 
the Invention of Issues, arguments and evidence 
appropriate to the defense of a proposition. 

The essays prepared _1ri respbhse to this Item were 
assigned to one of four categories. A "V Indicated 
absence of the primary trait, "2" Indicated minimal 
presence of the primary trait, "3" Indicated- 
acceptable presence, and "4 " Indicated excellence. 

The mechanical aspects scored were: paragraphs, 
sentences, punctuation, agreement, awkwardness, 
spelling, word choice, and* capitalization. 
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• "* " WRITING ASSESSMENT IN THE CLASSROOM ■ 

The testing and scoring procedures used in the state assessment 
were necessarily complex, time consuming,' and limited to two types of 
writing. This section of the guide will provide a simplified and 
generalized version of the procedures .for use by classroom teachers. 
Specifically, this section will provide: (1) a brief introduction to 



commonly used systems for Scoring writing samples; (2) suggestions for 
the application of the scoring procedure^, used in the state assessment 
to other types of writing; and (3) a simplified version of the mechanic 
scoring guide used in the state assessment. ^ 



Scoring Systems for Writing V j*V* 

At present there are three scoring' systems for writing that are 
prevalent nationally: the analytical scoring system, the holistic 
scoring system, and the trait scoring system. Each has its own set of 
advantages and disadvantages. This guide suggests that certain. aspects 
of analytical scoring together with trait scorijig have potential for 
improving student #/ri ting. 

- - r 

Analytical Scori^ - Analytical, scoring requires that the scorer 
isolate one or more particular aspects of the writing sample thejt will 
be scored. To check for grammatical errors or spell ir^j errors is to 
apply analytical scoring. The mechanics scoring guide is an excellent 
example of this type of scoring. This type of scoring is primarily 
descriptive unless specific criteria are established regarding accept- 
ability. 

1-11 



Holistic Sco ring - In holistic scoring, no well>-def1hed set-bf> 

1 ■_ __/ . • - 

criteria are used. Instead, a, reader^reads for the overall effect of the 

writing sample, Papers general 1y ^ are cwnpared to each other rather than 

to an "idea^l 1 ' paper. This results in a ranking of papers from best to 

worst- Such a ranking tells little about the writing samples other than 

the fact* that* some are better than others, *It is important to note that 

criteria for n acceptabil ity M could be established in this type of scoring 

and papers judged to be not acceptable, Scceptable, or superior. 

Trait Scoring - Trait scoring is built bh the rationale .that writing 

is done to comnunicate with an audience and is best judged in view of its 

ability to bring about the desired effect with that audience,. Following 

this line of reasoning, particular writing tasks redj^e particular 

• v * _ ■ 

characteristics, or traits, if they are to be effective. For example, 
persuasive writing requires the presentation of compelling arguments that 
are logicall/ or emotionally based, or both, depending on. the audience to 

__ ; r 

be persuaded. * 

griroiry Tralii Scoring requires an evaliiati vfe judgment on the part of 
the scorer regarding the presence of the primary trait a wriitihg sample 
must'havp in order to accomplish its Specific purpose. Secondary trait 
scoring usually accompanies primary trait seorihg. Secondary traits are 
those characteristics that complement a particular primary v tra1t. 
Secondary traits Highlight some of the strategies used in writing that 
may greatly influence a writer's success in effecting the desired reader 
response. , 

This guide will focus on procedures tha^ will facilitate the use of 
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primary and secondary, trait scoring and will provide materials to assist 
in mechanics scoring. Mechanics scoring should be done independently of 
trait scoring. 

^Applying Trait Scoring in the Classroom 

Trait scoring in the classroom could be done using the items, 
categories, criteria and procedures used ^he state assessment program. 
Such an application, however, has limited utility. In order to make the 
approach generally applicable, suggestions will be offered for using the 
scoring approach with other types of writing, in other situations. 
Hence* Suggestions are provided here regarding (1) preparation for, and 
(2) application of the scoring procedures used in the state assessment. 
An effort has been made to simplify the procedures, especially those 

pertaining to scoring. 

■_ . « , 

Preparation - Preparation for use of the trait scoring approach 
should include the following activities: ► .» .... 



Step 1. Identify the type of writing. exercise to be done. 

Typically, a writing exercise would be one of the 
following types : na rrati ve , descripti ve , expos itory , 
persuasive, or expressive. 

Step 2. Specify the objective for the writing exercise. 

Step 3. Prepare the stimulus materials for the writing exercise. 

- • - - 

Step 4. Specify the aspects of the exercise to be Scored (i.e., 
primary trait, secondary trait, mechanics). 

Step 5. Identify the specific primary trait for the Rind of 

Writing, the secondary traits to be scored, and which, 
if any, mechanic* that are to be scored. 

Step 6. Specify the criteria and categories that will be used. 
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•A brfef description of each step follows? An example showing all steps 
completed is shown oh page 1-20." 

S tep 1 . Identify the- type of writing exercise to-^e 4bhe^ Recall 

■ ...... 

that the rationale underlying trait scoring is that writing is done to 

cbmnunicate with an audience and is best judged in view of effects on that 

% 

audience. Thus, the approach ^used by a writer to reach and effect an 
audienqp 1;s the most important (primary) trait of a piece of writing. 
That is; 1 particular wrvting tasks require particular characteristics and 
no others if they are to succeed. Teachers of language arts corSnonly 
recognize four types of writing. They are persuasive , expository , 
descriptive , and narrative . Expressive writing may be embodied in each of 
the five types. Preparation should begin with specification of the type 
of writing exercise. 

Step 2. Specify t!he objective for the writing exercise. An objective 

for a writing sample should provide guidance on what is to be accomplished 

c _ _ . _ _ ■ _ . 

by the writer. An objective Used in the state assessment was worded as 

follows: • 

Demonstrate ability to write in response to a 
■ wide range of societal demands and obligations. 
^Ability is defined to include correctness in 

usage, punctuation, spelling, and form or 

convention as appropriate to particular writing 

tasks, . * 

Step 3. Prepare the stimulus materials for the writing exercise, 

— - 

Stimulus materials are those to which students are to react. For example, 
the stimulus* material for the expressive Writing exercise In the state 
assessment was a picture of several children on an overturned boat. This 
was accompanied by the following verbal material: 
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Look carefully at the picture. These kids are 

__ : Having 

yoQ are one of the children in the f p1c^re A 6r ff 
you wish, imagine that you are someone standing * 
nearby watching the children, tell what is going 
on as he or she would^tell it. Write as if you 
were telling this to a good friend, in a way that 
\ expresses** strong feelings. Help your friend FEEL 
the experience, too. 

Note that the stimulus materials (writing task) contains three necessary 

pieced of information. It specifies (1) who the writer is or what role 

the writer is to take; (2) the audience of the writer; and (3) what the 

writer is to cbirmunicate. 

Step 4. Specify the aspects of the exercise to be scored'. The 

aspects of a writing exercise" to be scored as (1) primary trait, 

(2) secondary traits, and (3) mechanics. One or more of these may be 

scored for a single writing sample. 

Step 5. Identify jhe specific primary trait required, secondary 

traits-to-be|Scdred, and which, if any, mechanics that are to be scored.- 

Primary and suggested secondary traits* for each type of writing are as 

follows: ■ . . 

PRIMARY TRAITS * 

Narrative Writing - Narrative is the kind of discourse which 

answers the question, "What happened?" It is concerned with 

a action, With events in motion. The telling of what happened 

and when--that is* in what sequence—are the .writer's primary 

concerns. The primary trait for narrative Writing is the 

presentation of the actions associated with events and the 

flow of events. The narrative provides a sensible linking 

of events that results in a coherent sequence. 

1-15 
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^^ser^gtive Writifcg - Description tells how something appears 
to a. writer's senses. Description i/sually teTts what something 



looks like. It may also telTwhat it sounds like, or even 
smells like. It may tell of the taste or texture of something- 
descriptive writing also includes descriptions of feelings and 

; 

attitudes, the primary trait of descriptive writing is the 
presentation of sufficient detail to create vivid sensory 



impressions. 

£xpos4to^y-Writin^ - Expository writing is primarily concerned 
with explanation, the why or of things. Expository writing 

¥ _■ _ _ 

might define a word, explain a process, report an incident, ♦ 
analyze an id^, evaluate or judge an experience. The primary 
trait is the presentation of relevant facts pertaining to all 
significant aspects of the thing being explained. The 
presentation is made in a clear and orderly fashion at a level 
appropriate for the audience. ^ . 

Persua s i ve Wr4 tin g - Persuasive writing is primarily concerned 
■with the presentation of compelling arguments that are logically 
or emotionally based, or both, depending on the audience to be 
persuaded.' ' ] 

£xpress4veWriting - The primary trait for expressive writing 
is the revelation of personal feelings and ideas. Depending on \ 
the intent, it may be narrative, descriptive, expository, or 
persuasive or even a composite of various types. 
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SECONDARY TRAITS • 

» , •-« * . i . 

Narrative Writing - l.n, some stories * secondary trait may be 
the setting which controls, almost dominates^, the action. Some- 
A times the place is almost a character in the story because its. 
influence is so strong. : Boint of view may be another secondary 
trait for na r ra ti ve ' writing. # 

tesc^pt-j^^iii*£ - Secondary trajrts^for descriptive writing 

5 <■ - * *- . - 

are appropriateness of words selected and careful use of detail . 

0 '■ ■ 

Expos i toryJrfr i t i ng - Secondary traits for expos itoryiwri ting 
are use of examples , logical development of the explanation 
(e.g., from general to specific or chronological steps in a 
process). 

Persuasive Writing - Secondary traits for persuasive writing may 

be the quantity and quality of supporting eviden ce and the 

. *- - * 
presentation of the argument in a logical sequence . 

■ " . ' • \ - 

Expressive Writing - Secondary traits for expressive writing may 

be the use of fantasy , insights ^ use of. dialogue , maintenance of 

a point of view , and control of tense . 



' Mechanics to be scored might include paragraphs, sentences* 
punctuation, agreement, awkwardness, speMing, word choice and capital 
zation. . 



'SUGGESTED PRIHART AND SECONDARY TRAITS 

FOR__ 

SPECIFIC TYPES OF WRITING 



Type of 
Writing 



Primary Trait 



Secondary 
Traits 



Narrative Presentation of the actions associated 

with events and the flow of 1 events. 
" The provision of a sensible linking of 
events that results in a coherent 
sequence. 



Descriptive 



Expository 



Persuasive 



Expressive 



Setting* point 
of view 



Presentation of detail to create vivid 
sensory impressions. 



Careful selection 
of words* careful 
use of detail 



Presentation of relevant facts pertain- 
ing to significant aspects Qf the thing 
being explained, presentation made in 
a slow and orderly fashion as appropriate 
levels depending oh the audience to be 
persuaded. 

1 -x * ! 

Presentation of compelling arguments 
that are logically or emotionally based* 
or both, depending on the audience to 
be persuaded. \ 

_ . ■ a- : . 

Several possible. Example: Entry _ 
into an imaginative situation, " 



Use of examples f 
logical • " 
developments 



Quality and 
quantity of 
supporting evi- 
dence , logical 
sequence 



Fantasy, Insights, 
use of dialogue, 
point of view, 
tense 
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Step 6 . The specificaWn of criteria to be used in scoring 
ess^s ffi^ as fiv£ categories / 

__: \_ _____ _____ '_'_'J:<\ -■ - - 

For example, for an expressive writing task, the categories and 
^.V criteria could be: - - * 

1 - No entry into the imaginary world of the 

picture. Essay is about ther'stimulus but 
the Information Is too sketchy or disjointed 
to make a point. 

2 = Entry into the world jtf the picture; howevier, 
it", necessary s trutture, (control , coherence or . ' 
99 consistency is absent. 

3 = Good entry into the world of the picture. 

Papers are generally competent. Quality is 
'somewhat marred by skeletal or uneven 
development. 

4 36 Emotive and consistent entry into the imaginary 
f 1 worTd of the picture. Papers are structurally 

whole. Narrative is well and evenly developed. 

5 = Illegible, ^illiterate* ho response, misunderstands 

task. 

An example showing all preparation steps completed is shown on 

page 1-20. (See Appendix C for full'-sizfe text.) - The material used 

In the example represents a simplified version of materials used in* 



the state assessment. A prototype form is shown on page 1-21. 
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EXAMPLE OF PREPARATION 





- — i it I 



li «0* a jlajjji iWwrt ar ' 




3 * mo orrw nrro rm vmmm mt* m tw>mwi. Hm% , 
ara mt^ fmmf^^wmTmmim^ aM iritKio 

•J IfMH • IDMtMi frajMMvMaA* MjM|Mr« tfta Mat 

? rtrtSarS Tf Mi r aajar m Tmnmt^mSE? 
m immH m mmfimmw m fin m*m 
, r it it ew*nw«t. a* —lajiiy omtaaa* pwrt 



fUTattl ar 
vmInt. 

«trwc*ra. i 
fitter *a*t MMHl 



taat Mfffilly at Ma rU M U 

Ttafca ara taviaa fa» Jaaaiaf aw « _ _ 



t fta an 
TaU *a 




MM aaaay «tll aa MiaMiMr arMwy aa* l i i UMu trtJta. 



(1) 



MC— i m timtt iflom 



ia. lastfRtt. aaa afaHatajat. Ml* af via*. 



M faatM* fJtfat!Ma< ar a_ 



fairtMi -tfmW-«iM-at loott Ma aiMawtiaa Mat 
M mi«t. MacrMtlaftt** M«* -fa* iMli. 




la aattl? fllM 



fit*. MM* aM 
"j»a itfip aa^ HiPfw ^ 



1H .WI Mi 



amaat. ftaacrlatlsM s* pi,,fr aaaaal 
l1ajt?Ma*)MMT _ar Jiaj-a^KMI IM» wt 
dvaaa. fa*tai/,ti «ra Maa a,tl*arat aaa 



i aal cat 



•a amaat. MaerMtlaat «f 

• filV 

■r Mai. .. 

aaalaaattaa af tM Jtctwa 

OttTtllA/DlTMMlO: 

1 • FMTASt » PaUIWT k _ 

I • FMftAST ts nor MKSfirr 



u&mm WAIT: lttlfUl 

Starr Mlaaa las«f*ta lata Ma a*M^i-M>MMti»a 
aa *rt lifaar UN la aaaafit T*a aaasaaa H*»t<i 
aa_ latairai t» taaj »Mr?-«at MMM m-wktmmx. 

laraTTapMaitiy as «ai,» aa taaiKUIj. Taw ar« 
tfttVaaaaa a» Am* ar aaa*tl*ajaU itanaaau 
MMf riitMm ar aM *V ' " MMalta— (l _ 

i i «a^-^VMToajjaM. ma a»aMff»i 

S lataltlaja/iUlawM wait aa Mail*. 

dttinitwTtMuB^ '» : 

i - mtwn m mwrt 
i • iiaiarts m m mstw 



i • m^m m mm m m wow. 



UODMAftT tWT: »«i f MaM 

otnnuA/citifpitGt: 

i • war or Vim is ww hht m or at fiw 



WW ! sumr rm rurw> , . . _ 

>oi»t or vim a mm Ifin. /• 



•> * 9MMP 



IN IMC ITOJf -^^TNf 



cm a onwT 

- CMMII 



(3) 
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PROTOTYPE PREPARATION FORM 



TYPE OF WRITING EXERCISE: 
OBJECTIVE: 



ITEM NAME: 



STIMULUS 
MATERIALS: 



- \ 



SCORING: 

SCORING CRITERIA AND CATEGORIES: 

" ' 1 = . •'"•I.' ■ 



2 - 

3 = 

4 = 
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: i_ __ __ 

Application - It 1s strongly suggested that students be advised^>f 

the criteria to be applied m trait and/or mechanics scoring when the 

writing assignment is made. 

Each paper should be read for possession of the specified, necessary 

traits and a category designation made (i.e. 1» 2, 3, 4, or 5). Comments 

or grades 'regarding mechanical aspects of an essay should be provided 

Independent of trait scoring. .' • 

Checklist for Mechanics Scoring 

The eheekl1s\on page 1-23 highlights the categories of scoring rules 
used to detect errors in writing mechanics. The checklist can serve as a 
reminder of the variety of mechanical errors that might be found in a 
single written sample. It ajUsrcan be used to teach systematically the 
variety of mechanical rules that need to be mastered to create a competent 
written product. For example, a teacher might say, "Today I will grade 
the essays paying particular attention to the mechanics Of Spelling and 
word choiee in addition to the persuasiveness of your argument." 

■ i 
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; MECHANICS SCORING CHECKLIST* 



O Paragraph 

. As visual device 



-. Coherence - 
and Ideas Interconnected 

•Development - expressed 
or Implied topic sentence. 
All*1deas related to topic. 

— — f - '■ • . 11 

PI Sentences , 

• Join6d - sentences fused 
; with" or without the use * 
of punctuation and 
conjunctions > : 

; Fragments - correct or * 
incorrect use; 

.Complexity - use of 
simple, compound, or com- 
plex sentences > and use 
of phrases 



1~) Punctuation * 

■ : . . Cornmas and dashes 
.'• . Quotation marks , 
. Colon 
. Semicolon 
. End marks 
. Apostrophe 



^} Agreement 



Subject/verb 
Pronoun/antecedent 
Noun/modifier 
Subject/object pronoun 
usage 

Shift in tense 



□ Awkwardness ; 

■* 

. Faulty use of subordinate 

•clause 

. . . . - .' *» 

. Unclear pronoun antecedent 

. Misplaced modifier 

.Omitted or extra words 

. Faujty coordination or 
parallelism, split 
« construction 

Q Spelling " ' 

. tetter and word reversals 
.Incorrect plurals ' 
. . Phonetic attempt 
.Homonym confusibn 
- Incorrect w6rd separation 

rd Choice 

; Incorrect use of preposition 
^pc cpnjMnctibfi 

. Unacceptable or ilon-exi stent 
Word use '•; 

. Mismatch betfejeetf wqr^ and 
4 intended meaning " - v : 

Capitalization, ^ 
. Initial word in sentence 
\ Proper nouns or adjectives 
•. Pronoun I ' ^ 



□ 



♦For a complete description of mechanics 

\ , • 1*23 



scoring rules, see Appendix B: 
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Summary 7 - «. 

This section included a description of the state writing assessment 
and provided suggestions for assessing writing In the classrooms. 
Suggestions for classroom assessment were made in regard to preparation for 
assessment and application of scoring procedures. Suggested primary and 
secondary traits were included for major types of writing. A completed 
example for preparatory work was also provided as were a sample prepara- 
tion form and a checklist for mechanics scoring. 
; ' * 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 
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INTRODUCTION'' 



The Instructional /Activities section contains forty selected 
teaching/learning activities 1n the area of writing. Each Is numbered 
for easy reference and 1s labeled to show the writing category (narrative, 
descriptive* expository, persuasive or expressive) as .well as the 

suggested Instructional level (elementary or secondary). The activities * 

■ - - » t ■■ 

are not organized 1n any special sequence or onder of preference'. 

; j ' . ■ . 

? . GUIDE TO • 

INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 



WRITING CATEGORIES SUGGESTED LEVELS 



EXPRESSIVE #2 (E), #4 (S), #8" (E/S), #9 (E) , '#14 (E), 

#16 (St, #18 (S), #21. (E), 822 (E), S23 (F/S). " 
f26 (S), #27 (E/S , #28-4 (E/S), #30 (EJ, #31-4 
;^}E/S), #33 (.E), #38 (E/S), #39 (E/S), #40 (E/S) 



PERSUASIVE #5 (S), #17 (S), #24 (S), 28-1 (E/S), #28-2 

(E/S) 



EXPOSITORY . #11 (E), #29 (E/S), *#31-C (S), #34 (E/S), #35 

- " (E/S), #36 (E/S), #37 (E/S) , 



DESCRIPTIVE #1 (E/S), #3 (E/S)v #4 (S), #5 (E), #6 {E/S), 

^ ^ #7 (E/S), #9 (E), #10 (S), #12 (E/S), #15 (E) 

#16 (S), #22 <E), #31-D (S) 



NARRATIVE 



#13 (E/S), #14 (E), #18 (S), #19 (S), #20*4S), 
#21 (E), #25 (S), #28-3 (E/S),#31-B (S), #ll-D 
(S), #32 (S), #33 (E) 



The pages 1n this section have been numbered so that additional 
activities may be Inserted at some future time. The notebook format 
has been used 1n order to allow teachers to include some of their own 
Instructional plans. 

Although the instructional activities may be used as presented, 
they can be modi fled to fit .the needs of particular students. They 
are intended to stimulate the generation of other interesting teaching/ 
learning activities. ; ' * 



INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

ACTIVITY #1- DESCRIPTIVE (Elementary/Secondary) 

Tell the students that they are to try to* discover as many things 

as 'possible about popcorn by using all five of their senses. Point 

. * . - _ ' ■ ; s 

out that often when we describe things we are limited to telling how 

they look because we are ^ot able to use the other senses 1n the 

observations, (It may be too far away or be displayed underclass; it 

itey not make' a sound; or it may be poisonous; and so on). Looking is 

only one of the five senses, and whenever we can safely use o^her 

senses in observing something, we will be able to give a far more 

complete description of it. 

^ Have two or three people come to the front of .the room and ask 

--.*-'»-■ ,-- # 

them ( to observe pbjkiorn before it 1s popped. If they jmly look at it, 

ask the rest of the class to suggest other ways they can find out What 

unpopped corn is'really like (tasting, feeling, b1t1r\|_on kernels,, 

smelling, listening). Write their observations on the board. 

Give students time to examine the popcorn and takd turns giving 

■* * " • " i 

their observations. (You may want tq have another popperful going 

while thfey are jtolng this* both to Jceep the aroma before them and to * 
• , f • ' 1 : • :r . 

feplenish their dwindling supply J 

: _ , .. , „ _ * w * • 

Plan and makfe a bulletin btfard to display graphically students 1 

sensory observations. Divide the bulletin board space into a section 

for observations about unpopped com and a section for observations 

about popped corn. Have part of the class cut pieces of light brown 

paper Into the shape of unpopped kernels and write ah observation Frorti 



the list on the board on each "kernel." 'Pin these 1n a mound shape 
in^the section of the bulletin board designated for observations about 
unpopped corn . Have the rest of the class cut white paper Into shapes 
of popped corn* write observations on them, aftd pin them to the other 
section of the bulletin board In such a way as to suggest the motion 
of popping corn. Decide on a suitable caption for the project and let 
a small committee prepare the lettering. 

ACTIVITY #2— EXPRESSIVE (Elementary) ' 

Bring an interesting picture to class and have students react to 
It. Then ask each student to write a word, a phrase", or a sentence 
or two which can be mounted on strips beside the picture. Each student 

^ i • ' - • V i. ' 

can read his/her own, contribution. "a 
ACTIVITY #3— DESCRIPTIVE /(Elemehtary/isecondaryn v 

■s Select five 'articles having a variety of Interesting textures and -. 
shapes (marble, velvet, bark, cotton). Put eachbf the five articles 
in a bag or box and write a number on the outside of the container. 
Place the containers around the room. A 

Tell students to examine the contents of each container using. only 
their sense of touch. Tell them to close *their eyes and imagine they 
are a blind person trying to "see" the object with theA fingers. Ask 
theirtcto then write words or phrases describing the textures and shapes* 
they. feeK Stress that they are to try to -choose words that will create 
a vivid picture in someone else's mind. \ 



ACTIVITY #4— EXPRESSIVE/DESCRIPTIVE (Secondary) . ' , . 

Ask students* to form groups of six' to eight » Have the group 



sit 1h a circle. '" * ". . 

- -- . ♦« . . 

Tell students that you are going to give each.group an ice 

cube. They are to pass it around the circle to the. right. As 

each person gets the ice cube, he/she is to examine U and tell some- 

thing observed. Urge students to use all their senses as they think 

about the ice cube. No one may repeat an observation given by someone 

else in the cifcle. 

• Pass out the cubes and let students begin stating their observations 

Exampl es : ice if cold; ice cubes are slippery. ) 

After a few minutes, when everyone has had at least one turn, 

change the activity to making comparisons, Tell the students that this 

time they are to think of something to which they can compare the ice 

/ cube. Again, remind them to use their senses and to tell what the ice 
• . 3 . .• ' 

cube feels like, looks like, and so on. (It might be a good idea to 

* pass out new ice cubes at this point.) v 

- - _ - » i ° ____ _ _!_ 

- After a few minutes, when everyone has had a turn in making 

i' comparisons, again change the focus of the activity. Now ask students 

' ' S 

<, ' to tell how the ice cube affects them or how it makes^them feel 

Then gather up the ice cubes and ask students ,to write- s dowh some 

of their thoughts and ideas about t-ce.. ' l^t Aheni cH&ose the form for 

expressing themselves. Some may write :a sferi es * of sen tendfes l n list 

, 5 ' orders sorte may develop a paragraph and some may feel in the mood to 

if. _ . . . • 

v \ write a poem. V :/ 

' * r ; ' -j , ' . ' " 

:t: \ ' , : il - 7 " : " a 

"■ • . ; • . ■ ■* 
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i ACTIVITY #5 -r PERSUASIVE {Secondary) DESCRIPTIVE (Elementary) 



• . Give ea|K Student ^ a ptece of celery. ^TelT them to eat 1t slowly 
and td think about how it?' tastes and feels in the+r mouths. Ask the 
students to give*'wQFds and phras^ wl^ich d^fi|e the way it tastes 
and feels/ Wri$e their descriptions oti the^oparff. Help them think. of 
things to say 1>y asking' such questions as': /' K ' \ . ' ' " ' 
. Wh^t happened when 'you bi t intd it^ celery ?^ . 8 . 
■i flow 'did th^e. celery feel inside your mouth? . ' '. 
What flavor was it| 

»*'* ' . ' - -•' • ' ' 

, , >J)*<l-the celery, change as you chewed it? How? 

Next, give e'ach child a chocolate kiss. . After they have eaten 1t, , 

elicit words and phrases to describe its flavor and texture. Write their 

.M, • ,• .;• ., ■ , ' . .'V" " '• 

. idea^. in a second listen the board, • 

Then, ask the students to compare the two foods: 

' •"■ In What ways" are they alike?, * ; '« 

' • * ' ' in what ways are, th'ey different? ' * ; , / . 

' Have students write a paragraph/ telTing which they, enjdyed mating 

more the celery Or the chdcbl'ate kjss. Stress the need to writs' vivid 

descriptions' tb expl a'ih their choice-'* Tel 1* tyem tq try to make the 

' reader fe^l 'V'e celery or chocolate in his/her own mouth. . .. 

ACTIVITY.' #6 — DESCRIPTIVE (Elementary /Secondary) 

Ask r the students to think of different flavors of ice cream and 
sherberts they have eaten;.. List the different kinds on the board. Ask 
the students to think bf possible new flavors, '.writing their suggestions 
in a second list. 

'"' • ' . 1 1-8 > 
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Divide the class Into groups of three and have them write an 4 - ' 
advertisement of a hew flavor. Suggest that they use h'lghly : 
descriptive words that will appeal to people's sense >.M taste and 
sight, creating a desire for the new product.' v : ' 

Note; Some students might want to tpy alliteratioq'in their 
' descr 1 ptl ons— crazy cranberry, gOofy grape. 

Students may want, to Illustrate their advertisements, and compile 
them 1n a little booklet. r " :. - 

ACTIVITY #7— DESCRIPTIVE (El ementary/Seeohdary) 

fell students that they are going to play a "smelling game." 
Blindfold students and pass something under th^ir noses. Ask ttife^ 
students to describe it, tell what it reminds him/her of and th£n - 
.try to guess what jt is. Repeat this With several studeritsv Write v 
each object and the descriptive words on the board. 

Then ask students to become smell detectives by finding objects 
that can be Identified by smell alone. Ask them to choose one of v , 
these Items and Write a short description of the way it smells. 

■ " : : ' :■ J , " • , 

ACTIVITY #8 EXPRESSIVE (Elementary/Secondary) ' 

Play soft* gay, sad and/or. marching music and ask students to 
express their reactions to each. Jo stimulate students, ask the 
following questions; b> ;• 

How does the music' make you feel? 

Does 1t bring any past experiences to mind? 

Does It make you feel Tike doing anything in particular? 



II-?- 
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ACTIVITY #9 —EXPRESSIVE/DESCRIPTIVE (Elementary) 

Pass put small pieces of paper. Have students -w^te their name 
In the corner of the paper and then discuss the shape of the paper. 
Ask them t& name as many otfjer shapes as they can and think of familiar 

' l \ : iSiaS^j^^'&^r. Ask students to choose one of the shapes and Write 

* * . ' • . '• ;. l • _'_ ■' '-' -.- '-■ * 

it down on their papeV. Then ask them to choose a color they think 

is interesting and write 1t. Finally, ask. them to choose a number 

between one and one hundred and write 1t down. * 

After students have written the three things, have them try to * 

Imagine an animal In that shape, with that color fur oV skin, and with ■ 

:£ihat many legs. Have them close their eyes and try to, get a mental 

image of such an animal. , / 

Pass out drawing paper and let students make a drawing of their 

' strange new creature. Suggest they start by making the shape they 

chose in the color they chose ^rid, then add other details." While they 

work, ask thereto think of a name for their animal. / 

Then ask students to imagine wher^ and how the animal lives. 

Have them consider the following questions: 

Does your animal make any sounds? If so, what kind? 

Where does it live? „ , 

Mow does it move? Does it move fast o£ slow? ; \ -X 
What does it eat? How does it get its food? 
Who are its enemies? How does it protect itself? 
What kincSof personality does it have? 

. : . .; v • • ;.: - \ . ■-■ , - . ■ 

Is it quiet and peaceful, or noi sy and fierce? 
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ACTIVITY #10 -DESCRIPTIVE (Secondary) 

Ask students. to write a short paragraph describing a person or 
animal. Trade papers with a classmate and ask each student to draw a 
icture to-«f1t the* description. Give the picture to the person who- 
wrote the description. Let the student decide if he/she should 

•describe the character tn more detail. 

— < 

ACTIVITY #11 tXPOSITORY (Elementary) 

Materials Needed : thread or paper cut into one-to-three-inch 

pieces V 

" * -- - _- - ■ : 

One inflated balloon 

A small portion of dry^wool or a piece of 
# wdolen cloth 3 : 

Aboutia teaspoonful of puffed wheat (optional ) 

Ask the students to observe closely, frub the inflated balloon 

briskly with the wool to charge it. ' Then, hold the' balloon over the 

pieces of thread (or paper or particles of puffed wheat) and watch 

them perform. 

ASk each student to write a .short descriptibri of what they observed. 
Compare descriptions.; If students 1 perceptions of the experiment are 
different! discuss why this is sa. < ' - ' §m 

ACTIVITJT#12 — DESCRIPTIVE (ElemeAtary/Secondary) v 

Choose a day when there is a great deal of contrast between clouds 
and sky and when winds aloft are moving and changing the formations. 

Take the students outside and let- them sit or lie down to watch 
the movements' of the clouds. Guide their observation with suggestions 
"to 1 oOk^or variety iri color, formations which look like people or 
animals, and any other interesting shapes. Be sure the students have 

■ /? ' r 
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ample time to watch the clouds, to see them move and change. (You 

may want to return to the classroom at this point to complete the 

lesson. ) • 

^Ask students to write a description, of the clouds. Some may 

_ ; . 1 __ ___ 

want to write poetry. If so, emphasise ward choice rather than form, 

poetry does jiqt^ have to follow a set meter or^ rhyme pattern. Stress 

the fact that they are trying t© draw a picture using words y 

; ' _ __•_! ____ _ _ •_ _• !____ 

Let students paint a water-color picture of the cloud scene 
they have described. Then using the opaque projector, let volunteers 
read their descriptive paragraphs/ of poems and show their pictures. 



ACTIVITY #13^ NARRATIVE (Elanentary/S^ondaryJ 

/Bring to, class an old-hat (a^y fc^d: ^res^, engineer, police, 
straw). Hold up the hatband let students observe it. Pass it around 
for closer observation. Discuss what kind of hat it is, who might 

■ ._' • * ■ ■ ' \i •■ - ,<V : v 

wear. a hairlike this, and*ow it is different from j is -hew condition. 
Write on the board the Words *or phrases the stunts use 1n describing 
[ the old hat. ; Continue the discussion with such questions as: 
. Where do you think this old hat has been? • 

WJiat, kinds of experiences -do you th this old hat has had? 

What might hBveJfrfjiis|<t this hole (or spot or other sign of wear)? 

Wfvat experience trf the old hat do you think was mest exciting? 
Most enjoyable? : > 

Ask students to pfetend the old'hatHs telling them episodes 

• • "_^M_ ' > ' * 

from fts life.' Havfe* theft lis^enf carefully to their imaginations for 
the intending things it has experienced or places it has been. 



^ /Allow a few momfehts for thinking and £hen let volunteers ^ell 
stdVies of the old hat's life. If many ^students volunteer, limit 
each story to one adventure or episode. Then ask stu4ents to Write 

their stories. - 

j* - ■ . • . 

ACTIVITY #14 — ^NARRATIVE/EXPRESSIVE (Elementary) 

Clear a space in the classrooiftv get out a jump rope and give 

several children a turn at jumping rhymes. Have them M s1ng along" • 

while another student is jumping.* 

Tell the class that many athletes use rope jumping as^ne^f 

thei retraining activities. Have them imagine that they are a £oxer, 

baseball player or a gyrrfo^st and write a short rhyme that one of 

these people would user' - * 

; Note: It might be helpful to have the class brainstorm, to 

identify action wprds that might tfe used. For example, a baseball 

player might make up a chant of action words heard at a baseball 

game; a horse-back rider might make /up; a story about a ride that 

Started out with a slow walking rhythm and increased in tempo to a 

.fast running rhythm. 

Examples of .familiar rope-jumping rhymes : 

Spanish dancer do the splits 
Spanish dancer do the kick 
Spanish dancer turn around 
Spanish dancer touch the ground 
Sparii sh dancer get out of tpwn . 



Teddly bear, teddy bear turn arour 
Teddy bear, teddy bear touch the ground 
Teddy bear, teddy bear show your shoe 
Teddy bear, teddy. bear that will do 
Teddy bear, teddy bear to 
Teddy bear, teddy bear say 



•stairs 
your prasers 



Teddy bear, teddy bear swi tch off the light 
Teddy bear, teddy bear sayl goodnight. 
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ACtlVltY #1.5 — DESCRIPTIVE CElementary) 

Ask students to ^escribe a pet; what ; the pet looks like, what 
they think the pet feels, and what they think, the pet likes to do. 
then ask them to try to describe the animal using only two-word 
phrases such as lonesome eyes, bouncing classmate. 

ACTIVITY #16 -- EXPRESSIVE/DESeRIPTIVE (Secondary) 

Tell students that they are going, to play a ri dd 1 e-and- rhyme^ game . 
Explain that they wi 11° write rhymed riddles and then try to guess each 

other's riddles. ». 

First, do a rhymed riddle together as a class. Choose an object 
in the room, such as the clock. Ask students to think of ways to 
describe the clock — its size, shape, color and use. Suggest that 
comparing it to other things is one way of describing. Write their 

ideas on the board. 

From these i deas , try to ma & a rhymed riddle about the clock. 
Caution students to include clues without giving it av*ay. For example 

Qne=eyed glasses > 
* ' Cover its face; 

Round it goes 

But keeps in place. 

Then ask each student \p choose an object (you may wish to limit 
objects to those in the thorn) . Have each student make a descriptive 
list of : their object's size, shape, color, use, and things to which 
It might be compared. Then have them try to make a rhymed riddle from 
their list of ideas. Keep the form flexible — let them use any 
rhyme scheme they wish and suggest that they might add other interest- 
ing compari sons . . 
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Give encouragement and help' to students who have difficulty 

- - - . ■ If. ' 

writing a riddle. If necessary* gather together a group of 

nonproductive students and write a riddle ^tpcjether so they too will 

have something to share. ^ 

ACTIVITY #17 PERSUASIVE (Secondary) / 

Without the students being aware of wh&t is being done, arrange 
a few brightly colored books of assorted sizes between book ends at 
the front of the room. Use one book much smaller than the q^hers 
and place it at one ind and slightly farther back so that it is only 
visible to someone looking right at it. (You may need to make the 
arrangement While students are out of the room and cover it until you 
Wifh to begin the lesson.) With students seated in their usual 
positions, ask than to describe what they see. Some students will 

v 

be able to tell the titles of the books and describe cover designs 
while others will only be able to give general descriptions of color 
and size. Some will disagree on the number of books between the book 
ends because they cannot see the small book. (Variations of this 
idea Include a bookmarker that is visible from above, ragged pages 
visible from above and behind, or something inside a book that can 
only be seen when the book is open.) 

Point but that we do not always see the same thing because we 

___ rf_ _ _ __ _ _ . ____ _ __ __• 

are looking from different points of view. Further explore the idea 
by considering that most things iff a society are geared for adults and 
discuss what 1t would be like to be a small child. 'Have students 
squat down or get oh their knees to^get a more realistic idea of how 
things would look to a small child. Discuss the feeling of size, 
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objects at eye level * objects that obstruct a clear view. Have students 



* . / 

/ 



tell how they think a small child might describe a German Shepherd* a 
table, the trunk of a big tree, a streeft* or riding in a crowded 
elevator. . ' 

Ask students if they have ever been in one of the following 
situations, and if so, describe What they were able to see: s 

— looking through a knot hole; 

looking through a crack in a door; 

~ looking down from an airplane; 

— looking up from a big hole in the ground; 

— looking through a tunnel ) ,/i 

— looking through, thick brOish*. ^ 

. . ' "m _ ■ .__ 

Assign students to various positions on the playground and have 
them take notes oh their observations from each point of view. If 
possible, have students observe from several levels (the top of the 
slide, jungle gym, or other high equipment J ,' from obstructed views 
(around a. corner, behind a large tree), and from a distance (the far 
end of the playground). Suggest. that students consider sensory 
impressions other than visual; what they smell, Hear, and feel. 

After a specified observation time, take the class back ,to. the 
classroom to describe and compare what they were able to observe from 
the various points. To help them synthesize their experiences and 
the points discussed, ask them if they think it would be possible 
for two or more people to observe, the same traffie accident and 
present differed but jionest testimony in court. If so, why? 
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ACTIVITY #18 EXPRESSIVE/NARRATIVE (Secondary) 

■-" Pass but, dittoed copies of Agree-blsagree Statements and ask 
students to follow the directions* without talking to each other. When 
they are finished, share and compare their reactions and reasons. Then 
ask students to look at all the reasons they gave and try to decide 
what caused them to have these opinions and feelings. If they are 
unable to analyze how they formed their opinions, discuss experiences 

v ■ i 

and sources of information (other people, reading, television/radio) 
that led ^ their opinions and feelings about these things. 

Point out that their responses indicate their personal point of 
view — how they interpret things. Explain that their personal point 
of view is how they see something, how they feel about something, as ' 
a result of their experiences, interests, and information. Because 
people have different experiences, interests, and information they 
are apt to feel differently to have different poi nts of view — from 
someone else. • 1 ;•■ m 

To Illustrate, ask students to imaging a Beautiful bright green 
lawn in the springtime — well sprinkled with daisies and dandelion?. 
Then ask them to tell what each of the following members of the family 
might think as he/sj^Mooks at the yard: 

a. the sixth-grade boy (It will take me hours to dig those out; 
there goes my ballgame') 

b. the mother (I hope he gets those weeds out before my bridge 
luncheon.) 

■>* _ _ . . _ 

c. the three year old girl (What lovely flowers! I'll pick 
some for Mother.) / 

d. the father (I wish they'd make a weed killer that worked!), 

'_ _ _ ____ _ _ _ y K .. 

After students have discussed possible reactions to the weedy 
lawn, ask them to choose one of. the family members and write a monologue 
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in which the person expresses thoughts as he/she looks at the lawn. 
How does he/she describe it? How does it look to him/her (disgusting, 
beautiful}? What does it remind him/her of? How does It make him/her 
feel? What does he/she want to do about it? Explain that they are to 
pretend they actually are that person and are to tell the thoughts as 
if he/she were talking out loud. To temporarily assume that person's 

character, they will need to carefully consider the personal point of 

. .. fc 

view and portray it consistently in their writing. 

If someone in the class likes to draw cartoon characters, make 
an interesting bulletin board. Have the artist make a large drawing 
of each member of the family and then cluster the appropriate -mono- 
logues about each character. Pin a narrow strip of simulated lawn 
across the bottom of the bulletin_bgard for a finishing touch, 

ACTIVITY #19 NARRATIVE (Secondary). 

While students are working (or are out of the room) light a 

9 

0 ----- 

piece of incense and allow its odor to permeate the room. Before 
long ..someone will become aware of it and' begin- calling attention to 
it. When everyone seems aware of it, begin a discussion using such 
questions as: 

How would you describe it? 1 

Have you ever smelled jt before? Where? 

Does it affect any of your other senses? 

What does it remind you of? V 

How does it -make you feel? 

Bring out the burned incense so students can see the remains 
and also show them a piece that has hot been burned- Light the new 
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} piece of incense and let students observe the active process of 
burning. Their original descriptions were probably limited to the 
sense of smell. Now as they observe, ask them to report other sensory 
perceptions (visual — smoke flame, ash; touch heat, watery eyes). 

Point out that the perfume of incense is given off as it burns, 
causing the smoke, or fumes, to have a particular odor which many 

people enjoy. Fire, however* is hot always a pleasant experience. 

_ _% ...._. _____ ___ _• ■ _ _ _ _ ■ 

Since Mrfy times rwarf"has both enjoyed and feared fife; Kit students 

to think about their own reactions when they first noticed the incense 

odor in the classroom. Dicl they feel uneasy? Did they want to look 

for the source of the odor? Did they think they should report it? 

Tell them that 'people often feel the urge to do something as a result* 

of their observations. For example, ask them what they would feel like 

doing if they observed: , , v . 

— ah animal caught in some bushes; 

— an automobile accident; 

a fire burning out of control ; * 

a boat capsize; •'■ . 

a lost child. ~ 
Their responses to each situation will likely vary, showing a 
range of possible actions related to their, sense of need and their 
recognized capabilities. V ' .;■ 

Have the students choose one situation that would make them want 
to da something (perhaps one of those previously discussed) and write 
a class composition about it. Before they begin, they wil 1 need to v * 
plan the story and agree on basi# details. To help them, adapt the 
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.following questions to the'sltuation they have chosen for the story and 

make brief notes of their decisions oh one side of the chalk board. « 

* What were you (the story teller) doing when you first noticed 1t?< 

. ♦ 

Whdt caused you to notice it? How would you' describe it? , ; ; 

What happened? . , . . ■ 

Where did it happen? "';•.!. f 

What thoughts went through your mind? 

What did you do? - 

What Were the results of your action? 
\ v 'Then ask the class to decide on the story teller's physical 
and personal point of view. How much is one able to Observe? (Is it 
dark? IS the vision limited In any way?) How will one's experiences, 
abilities and Interest influence actions? * > 

Write the story on the board- as students [.dictate 1t, encouraging 
contributions from all students. Try to elicit vivid descrlpt+ons of 
the setting, actions, and feeling so the reader Will be able to relate • 
t$e storyteller's observations to the action. 

ACTIVITY #?0 NARRATIVE (Secondary) 

Ask students to imagine observing the following situation: A 
man comes to the back door of a store* gets into a waiting car and 
drives away quickly. Then ask students to think of possible explana- 
tions for such a situation and Write their ideas on the board (robbery, 
going home for lunch, working T^te at night, delivering^ something). 
Call attention to the fact that their list illustrates various ways, 
an observed incident might be interpreted. However, If they were ■;■ 
actually observing the scene, they would be able to observe additional 
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clues tti help them explain the man's action. Choose an idea from 
tfie students 1 list and ha^e them suggest clues they might observe that 
Would lead to such a conclusion. For example, if their list includes 
"jobbery they might notice that the man gpened the store door 
cautiously and looked in all directions before approaching the car, 
that he pulled his hat low over his eyes, that he carried a bag. Follow 

the same procedure ip thinking about clues that would lead to some of 

__- . _ 

the other explanations. Encourage students to think of possible clues 
other than. visual to use all of their senses. . * ; 

To help students harrow their thinking to a more specific setting 
and situation, discuss a possible location for the episode to take 
place, Perhaps there is a store in the neighborhood with which they 
aire aTl;farri!f liar. If not, they have probably seen ; an '.appropriate scene 
oh television. Diseuss what the baek door of a store looks like, what 
the surroundings are like, where the-' street or alley might lead. What 
sounds and smells might there^be? Try to produce a definite mental J 
image through description. 

Continue the diseuss ion by focus i ng students •■ attention on the 

' T v. ' \ _ _ : _ • • • _ . _ _ _ ._ . 

observer. Where might the student be as he/she watched? >Jfrat limita- 
tions would the student hSVe in that particular 1 position? Would the 
student be able to hear conversation or noises? Would the student have 
• a clear view of the street in both directions? Consider the differences 
between night and day observations.. At night, would the street lights 
be bright enough to see clearly? Would there be any shadows or corner 
to hinder vision? W .. r 

Finally,' ask the students to think about the attitude of the 
observer. Would the student approve, disapprove * or not care about 
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what was happening? . Wiight it give the student a pi tasant feeling? 
Wight the student be concerned for someone's safety? What action* if 
any, would the student's feelings lead to?< ; Would the student be 
frightened? Brave? Cowardly? 

When studtehts have had opportunity to explore various possibilities* 
accompanying clues, and possible reactions * ask thert to work their ideis 

• : r ■ si < ■ 

into a story. First, have them, pi an. the story --the man's reason for 
.hurriedly leaving the store by way of the back door, the setting, the 
sequence of events arid at what point they will inclyde cities to fill 
the reader in on necessary detai 1 s . Perhaps they will want to jot 
down a few notes to. help them keep the story in mind. 

Have students choose partners and tell their stories ta each 
txther^r^*tri^-rdm Some criteria will help them evaluate the 
% effectiveness of a story, such as: T,< 

Can you visualize the scene? *" 

Can you imagine yourself there, seeing an^ feeling as the author 
does? » ; 

Are enough clues given to suggest the man's purpose? 

Do you feel yoy are seeing the scene and action through one 
persons eyes? Is the point of ';^1jew>-cpns1stent? ^ 

After students have told their stories and have gotten feedback 

* _ _ i 

from their partners, have them write their stories incorporating any 

Additional ideas they may have as well as those suggested by their 

partners. : r 

ACTIVITY #21. — EXPRESSIVE/NARRATIVE (Elementary) 

Have student^ name and discusS^various comi^ strips that feature 
young children, describing the main characters in eath and the kinds 



of things they do. Ask students to tell why these comic strips af»e 
popular who enjoys reading then,, Bring out the point that the world 
of young children their imagination, limited knowledge, creative \ 
Impulses, and constant activity — provides interesting and entertaining 
story material. When we are around young children, we notice thfem , * 
doing silly,, funny, pr odd- things and they frequently give a refreshing 
. observation about the world as they see it. 

Ask students to think about their ^own early childhood. Discuss 
the following, questions and; record the responses briefly on the board: 

What interesting discovery do you remember making? 

What crazy thing did you do? r ' J " # '':*..> U *[' 

What Ideas did you have that you later discovered weren ' t correct? 

D1d you ever figure out an interesting explanation for something? 

What do you I remember especially liking to dp? 

What did you especially dislike?; 

Have students choose one childhood incident to develop into a 
comic istrifi story. Plan the story carefully. They need hot limit their 
story to four picture-squares but may thtrtk of it as a selection in a r 
comic booS^overingj a page or mcrre^ ,?v 

Discuss the fact .that a comi£ strip story is carried along through 
pictures and coijyersat ton. Students will need to Include enough back- 
ground scenery to show tl^eir reader.? wherg and when the story takes 
place. They will need to plan the conversation to fill the reader in 



on necessary details f and to tell the story. Have students plan the 
sequence they will use and how much will be in each square.. Have -.them > 

plan the number of squares they will need and then divide their paper 

. *.*__. . . '' '.".*.') * • '"I 1, 

neatly Into "squares, using rulers. 
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'/^When students have completed their comic strip story, ask them to 
choose n <jomi na«ie for it. To share their stories they might remove 
thr bul letimj board display of published comic strips and put up their 
own "originals." • . ; 



ACTIVITY 422 — EXPRESSIVE/DESCRIPTIVE (Elementary) 

Ask students. "How many different animals can you name that are 
U sed for 'pets?" Write the names of the animals on the board as students 
name them. v 

Then ask students to think of a pet ttiey have been particularly 
fond of, either, one of th^^rfn or one belonging to someohe else. 
With t'his-pet in mind, continue the discussion of pets, focusing on 
why people-ewjoy and choose certain animals- for pets., Ask the following 
sequence of questions, allowing time for students to share their memories 
of pets: ' ■ ~* * ~ -~ — - — - - 

'What physical features make pets interesting and lovable (droopy 
ears, baggy eyes , wagging stub of a tail , silky fur, unusual 

coloring).? 

What kind, of disposition did you favorite pet have (mild and gentle, 
fiery and. ready to fight, loving and 'cuddly)? r 

What kind of things did yoif and the pet do;'when you were together? 

Was there another animal that irritated the pet? How? 

Did the pet ever get into a fight with another/animal? What 
happened? ■ ■ • ; i V 

When students have thought abottt and discussed their 'favorite 
pet enough to feel, involved in the topic, ask'them to choose one incident 
about the pet and write an entertaining story about .it. Suggest they 
not only teTl what happened but that they tell the reader what the 
pet was like what It looked like, how it acted and why 1t was funny, 

Irresistible, or lovable. » . 
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Some students may have snapshots of their pets that they would like 
to bring to Illustrate their* stories;* Perhaps others could find 
pictures In magazines of animals resembling their pets. Some ^ students 
m*y prefer making their own drawings of their pets. 

To share stories and illustrations, students could m?ke a book.. 
To do this, have students carefully proofread their stories, clearly 
marking corrections. (It would be a good Idea to agree on a simplified' 
set of proofreading marks- Many dictionaries, include a chart of proof- 
reader^ marks If yoti would 1 lite a reference.) To help students 
ricognize errors, have them read their stories to other students* 
following the written punctuation and reading only what is written. 
Tit catch more Errors, have them listen to other students read their '* 
stories. and watch far omissions and needed corrections. 
1 When stories are in' best possible form, have them typed on half 

Z - ' * . 1 i 

sheets of paifeer, paste 1 n the snapshots or other 11 lustrations', and 
fasten them together into a book. Make a cover find decide on an 
appropriate title and € cover design. After students 1n your room have 
read all the stories, place the. book in the school library for other 
classes to enjoy. 



ACTIVITY #23 >- EXPRESSIVE (Elemehtary/Secondary) 

I Show students a picture (a worm turning on itself) and let there 
interpret and describe what is happening. If they do not offer an, 
explanation, ask them how thfs could happen, why might the worm think 
his other end was something else. ♦ 

Ask students, if they have ever unknowingly created a strange or 
funfly .situation for themselves have they ever been the victim of 
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their own doing? to 'help them, get started .thihkthg' and Vemtnisclng, 
pose ques'tiofvs^stfch as the following: , 

Have you ever dug a <ho1e that you forgot about arid later fell Into? 
Have you e ver rigged up a b ooby trap fori sdmeone>lse that went- 



: off at an, unexpected moment and got you? 

Have you ever spilled jam on the floor for your mother to-clisdn V 
up^ and then slipped and fell in, it? ' ; 

Have yau ever arranged something so you would get the best deal 
; and had it fall to someone else* 

Have you ever hidden something so well that eveji you forgot where 

it was hidden? * y * * ; ■ 

■ ■ _ _ ..._»_. 

If students seem to have, difficulty thinking of something or seem/ 

reluctant to participate, suggest they might be able to think of an 

incident that happened to someone else. They may even make up names 

for the charafijp8|> if they wish "to protect the innocent." • : . 

Give studCTts a few minutes to* think through and plan host, they 
wilt teTl their stories. Some may find" it Helpful to jot down a few 
notes. Remind them to make their stories interesting by including 
descriptive wortls and vivid details. . ^ ; 

Having everyone tell an incident may talce. top long for continued ; « 
attentive listening. If you sens? students are bWomfng tired, have . 
those who have not shared tape record their stories while the rest of 
the class goes on to another activity. Then these stories can be played 
back whenever convenient; two Or three -could be fitted into a time 
fragment just before physical, education or some other scheduled 
activi t| 

Students might like to draw illustrations of their experiences 
and display\hem ori the! bulletin boaYd with appropriate captions to 
-help. other students recall the story. 
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ACTIVITY #24 « PERSUASIVE (Secondary) / 

Ask students to imagine the following situation: 

%x Riding along the highway In a car, ypu observe a half-grown puppy 
s trended on an Island In the, nearby river. The Island 11$ about 
56 yards from* shore and covered «#1th dense brush. can see 
the puppy nervously runni ng back and forth along a r^Srrow 1 edge 
of grass and small weeds. The river appears to be Only about 
5 to 10 feet deep but the current Is swift and the water very „ 
cold. Is there any way to save the puppy? How? 



Erieburage, students to think of as foariy possible rescue plans as 
can. Pose questions to bring out dangers and possible problems they 
•might encounter in attempting 'to carry out N each suggested rescue plan. 
(For example, could you steer a boat in suclv a strong current? Would 
eyph a strong: swimmer be. able 'to swim to the island across such a 
strong current? Where -Wpuld the h land? How -would you get 

the ptippy J>ack to shore? l^hat might the puppy do to the rescuer when 
the animal is very frightened?) ^ ^ 

j Tell students that there ar^ frequent heroic rescue attempts and 
they may have bernr an eyewitness to one. $ Sometimes people risk their 
lives to save someone or something. Ask them to tell of any such 
incidents they have observed. 

• Continue the discussion about excf tl rig, dangerous ,:an{J ^r^mytf c 
events they have witnessed. They jdy tel 1 about : 

an accident (swimming; boating, automobile, bicycle); 

a fall; *' - - 

Someone or something at a dangerous heigfit^ / 

a race; / 

someone or something stranded or caught. 

Continue the discussion unffl students seen) to hav3^fri experience 
in mind and then ask them to write down a complete account of the event 
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exactly as they saw it. Remind them to use vivid descriptions and to tell 
the action, in, the exact sequence in which it happened. They should also 
include where it happened, who or what Was Involved, the conditions 
(weather, road), what was happening just before, ^and the cause if It was 
known. Suggest that their account might be used as testimony either in 
court or to establish merit for a special award. 

ACTIVITY #25 — NARRATIVE (Secondary) • • ; 

Begin this lesson with a positive comment about being frightened; 
You might say something like "Fear is one of man's basic emotions. It 
is something everyone experiences at one time or another. Fear is a 
safety device; without fear we mightlcause great harm to ourselves or to 
others. We fear an uncontrolled fire because it could burn us or our 
possessions. We fear a certain noise because we have learned to associate 

some danger with it." 

Lead students 1n*a discussiorv of the nature of fear, posing such 

questions as: " : 

What does it mean to be frightened? 

Why do we become frightened? What causes fright? 

How do you^feel when you are frightened? What physical 
reactions accompany fright? 

When yoU are firghtened, what do you want most to do? 
Continue with the idea that we may be afraid of something real witji 
good cause, Or w^fly be afraid of something that is not really 



.dangerous-, or of^Rething wholly imagined— something that does not even 
'exist. We may be terribly frightened about something and later find 
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out there was no reason to be afraid at all; Point out that these 
* kinds of situations are the ones we later joke about. But at the t'lme, 
fears are real and anything but funny. 

Either way* real or Imagined, our fears make interest^ story 
material. Some of the highest moments of suspense in favoriTe stories 
are built around a "character's fear of something or someone. 

Call your students' attention to the list of th1ngs»you have ' 
written on the board. (See associated meaning list below.) Ask-Hhem 
to read through the list slowly and try to recall associated 
frightening experiences. Then ask them to choose one experience to 
write about. Have them try to remember what caused them to become 
frightened-, how they. felt, what they did, and exactly what happened. 



Suggest they try to add details in such a way as to build suspense— to 

make the reader feel their own tension, with heart pounding louder 

and louder. < - f 

Some students may have difficulty getting started. .£ive" special 

encouragement to these— asking questions and suggesting ^lome. common 

frightening situations for children. If a student seems hesitant to 

reveal his fears, It may be helpful to suggest incidents from early 

childhood. When he is trying hard to prove that he 'is brave and 

. _ - * - - - * 
self-sufficient, admitting to* current fears may be threatening. 

Experiences one has had as a small child can be looked at more 

objectively., 

Knowing the ability of your students, you may. want to suggest that 

some of them dictate* their *s£orjes to, you or tape-record them. The 

' .... -v ♦* . • • * 

desire *o compose may be blocked by/OTfted interest or ability in writing. 
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Plan some ways to share- and enjoy each other's stoMelP Students 
may want to take turns reading them aloud or dramatizing them. 

Associated Meaning L1 st 



— 5 prowler . 

Being locked in ,A barking dog 

A close call Deep, swift water ; ' r 

A tight squeeze A loud or strange noise 

An Injury. Being in a hlgh^place 

ACTIVITY #26 — EXPRESSIVE (Secondary) 

Have students take out paper and pencil and tell them that they are 
going to pTay a word association game. They are to follow the directions 
given, writing the first word that comes to mind. Then read the following 
directions allowing only a few moments, for them to write each word. 

1. Write a noisy word. 

2. Write a happy word. 

3. Write a smooth word. 

4. Write an angry word. 

5. " Write a light word. 
Have students share the .noisy words they wrote^ ind make a composite 

list on the board. Then ask, "What do these words make you Hink of?" 
flowing time for students to think of specific associations the words 
cause them, to recall*,' and to share the associations. Continue with, 
••How do they make you feel?" and discuss the mood(s) the words arouse. 
Follow the same procedure for each category of words. 

" To summarize this discussion, point out that good writers can use 
word associations to create a mood. In describing something, they not 
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only use words that will create a picture in the mind of the reader* 
but they develop a feeling of the picture as well. We can do this by 
choosing words that the readers will associate with a certain feeling. 

Ask students to think of an experience they have had that they 
would like to relive. (Pause long enough to allow contemplation.) 
When students have chosen an experience, have them write about it. Before 
they begin writing, however, talk about the heed to paint a clear picture. 
Stress giving details that will enable the reader to see a picture in 
the mind and to sense the feeling of enjoyment the writer felt. 

When students have finished, ask them to reread their compositions 
to see whether they have chosen the best words to express their feeling 
of enjoyment. Then .have tljem work with a partner reading e^h other's 
compositions and discussing the words that effectively convey feeling. 

Bring the class baek together to share t^eir ideas and discoveries. 
Discuss: 

What ki rids of things have wis enjoyed? 

What different moods were enpressed (quiet* peaceful, 
happy)? * 

Give some examples of words that helped create a feeling 
of mood. 

You might suggest that students watch for examples of mood in stories 
and poems they read. 

Have students bring to class illustrations of the way mood 1s 
expressed in art and music. 
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ACTIVITY #27 =- EXPRESSiVE (El ementary/Seeohdary) 

Choose several of the situations suggested below {or make up others 
of your own) and, considering one at a time, ask students to think of all 
the possible Ways to describe each situation. Do not rush. Give students 

. ■ 1/ ' .... ' . _ ' . _ _ 

time to really think about each situation and ask them questions as needed 

to help them think of other possibilities. Write the words and phrases 

they suggested on the board to describe each situation. 

A day when the temperature is high (scorching, hot, 
sweltering, miserable, a day of sunburn, a good day 
for swimming). 

A day when the temperature is low (cold, chilly, 
miserable, i nvi go rati ng , pul se-stirri ng) . 

* A big city (impersonal , crowded, bustling, smoggy, 
place of crime, exciting). 

An uninhabited area (TOnely, serene, peaceful , deserted, 
•forsaken, lart» pf opportunity). 

' A mountainous area (awe-inspiring* rugged, steep, 
challenging, impassable). 

Someone who wants to do things his way (uncooperative, 
independent, stubborn, opinionated, pigheaded, 
self -centered, selfish). 

Someone who isn't very ambitious (lazy, a slow starter, 
inactive, cautious about getting involved, preoccupied). 

Someone who talks a lot (chatty, chatterbox, Windy, 
talkative, a good conversationalist, rattle-brained, 
contributes much to a conversation). 

Someone who frequently gets in fights (bully, aggressive, 
touchy, hot-headed, spirited, sticks up for his rights). 

Something a person has made (hand-made, homemade , 
hand-crafted, crude, unique, original ). 

Go through each list, asking students to^ecide which words or 

phrases have a favorable connotation (give a favorable impression) and 




marie those with a plu?* -Lopk through the lists again looking for words 
and phrases that have'jJ^ ebnriotatibris (give ah unfavorable 

Impression) and mark them with a minus. Point but that when, we speak 
or write, we tell how we feel about something through the choice of 
j words. By the choice of words, we can create a favorable or unfavorable 
attitude toward something or someone in the minds of their audience, 
divert 1sers deliberately do this by wording their ads to give peopled 
favorable Impression of their product and create a desire for it. 

*' : V i.' • 

Pass out the story Worksheet (see below) and have the class read 
the whole story through silently to get the idea of the story. Then 
assign half the class to fill in the blanks, with words or phrases that 
Will make the person in the story a charming, delightful, storybook 
character. Have the other half, of. the class make the person seem 
unloved and ugly. _ j . 

ruhen students have finished, ask for volunteers to read their 

versions of the story ami. compare the different word choices. 

• >/ • ~*'-> * ■ - 

Story Worlilheet 

Not far from the village in a . house there lived a 

young w i named , L . Every morning she would 

' but of bed, , dress herself, c6mb her( 

hair and then to the nearby stream to 

wash her and brush her . teeth. 

The animals of the forest all knew her. She would' sing and call 

out to them* holding out her # hand to offer them . . , - 

things to eat she had gathered. When the animals heard her 
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voice* they would 



alld run to- 



Walking 



-ly and 



-ly, she would go through the 



forest calling and singing 1n her. 
and wearing a -- : ^==^- - " : 1 dok 
footsteps were as ! 



voice to the animals 
- ' ■ •- . face. Her 




as 



and her pinging was 



like the sound of a • Even the birds 

when they heard her. All the creatures of the forest felt 
when she went back to the village. 



A 



ACTIVITY #28 — ( El ementary /Secondary ) 

Explain to the students' that they are going to role-play a number of 
different people today. " Say that you are going to read them. a description 
of a setting and that the Setting will be, very important to each of thejr 
roles. They should listen carefully to get th^f*c|s and try to Imagine, 
the place. 

The Situation 



Cairo JCrystal i s a primi ti ve forest camp on the 
Crystal Lake. The camp is 58 miles east of Ji4g 
and approximately '250 miles from Landport, the,, 
town. Because of heavy undergrowth* camp Sites 
secluded. Wild life is abundant and fishrng Is 
There is no electricity, and water J s available f 
small spring about a half-mile higher up the^moun 

Then divide students into five groups and give eac#$h> 



following assignments to complete individually: 
Persuasive 




1. You- are an advertising agent and trying to lure more people to 
Camp Crystal. Write a TV commercial that will make people Want • 
to spend their vacation at Camp Crystal. ; ' 
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Persuasive ^ l 
~ . • *■.,* '" ' 

2. You are the camp manager. You wonder how so many problems 
can develop all at once. Complaints from campers all day 
long, and then that horrible noise last night. Writi a letter 
to your boss explaining how difficult this job is 
make the boss feel your frustration. 



Try to 

0 



narrative 



3. You are Father and this vacation is the most fun you have 
had for a long time. Write a note; to. your .friends who wbrfc 
where you do telling them about, something funny that happened 
the other day. Tell it in an entertaining way so they will 
get a chuckle out of it too. r ■ 

Expressive |p 

4. You are Mother arid find this kind of vacation, full of hard 
work and mMflu 1 toes. You have to carry all the water for 
cooking ana Washing, cook all the meals over ah open fire * 
and try to keep things clean. Animals have carried*; off /** 
part of your dwindling food supply. You are writi fig a ' ' 
letter to your sister. Let her know : ; what troubles you are 
haying, but tell, about them in an amasing way sd' she will 
think them funny. ^ r >■ 

Eersuasjye 



5. Ycju are a tpei^gear^-1 j boy or girl enjoying 5 a vacation 
at Camp Crystal . All day long^ybu and your dad- hi ke, fish ; 

i : tnr j ust ;Wze around . Write a 1 ettefr to you** fri end • 
at home telling about your wonderful vacation Try, to make 

9 



the friend wish he/she were here too 

When students have finished, let them 

*~ * * * 

their Jfestgnment first, and then sha 
whether students achieved their purpos 

« 4 

ACTIVITY #29 EXPOSITORY (Elementa 

-f 

Explain to the students ^hat man 
things are the way they fc are, antKfhy 
Little children are^ursting with "wi 



groups. Rea 
Evaluafc 
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Why Is grass green, why does water come out of a faucet when you turn It 
on?).; Scientists perform experiment a'f|fer experiment* to find out why ^ 

things are the way they are. A 

fell the students that primitive cultures also asked and 'still ask 
Why. Why lightning occurs has had a number of explanations. Give the - 
students the following 'examples of reasons various peoples have given 
for lightning, and as you talk, write a brief statement, of the reason > 

on. the board. ' 

• The Indians of Peru^believed. that lightning was a god 
■rip who causes rain. ( . s • » j • 

Another culture believed that lightning was a flawing 
bird. V ► . ". 

• v - Another culture believed that *he great sky-god, whAse • 

voice was the booming thunder* loved 6ak trees a*d . that^ 

he descended from a cloud into oak trees in a flash, of - ■ 

lightning. . . *' - ; 

j . The ancient Greeks, believed that the ch\ef of phe gods, ' ^ 
Zeus, hurled thunder bolts (lightning) as weapons down 
to Earth when he was angry. - 

Give students an opportunity to share explanations of lightning that 
they have- heard or read about. Then ask them what explanations of reason 
a sipalT child might think of to explain lightning. A short discussion-of 
the imaginative nature of small children might help get students thinking 
along imaginative rather than scientific lijes. Add each of their possible 
explanations to the list on the board.' ■ - 

N e X t* as* students how they would explain lightning. {The dictionary : 
says lightning is "the flashing of light produced by a discharge of 
atmospheric electricity from one cloud to another or from a clqud to the 
earth; also: the discharge itself.") Continue to add their explanations to 

the list on the board. 

• ;• .;■ . 11-36 ' / , '* . . . , ." • - 



Direct students' attention to the list; Have them think of ways to 
group the various explanations and/ decide on a classification for each 

grouping. Ask* "Which of the explanations go together? What could ' v ' 

•.. - ) '.• ' ,, • ■ •• ' • ' ' 

this group be called?" They will likely come up with categories such * 'i 

a i ■ : ' •. • * ' . * ■ ■ '* 

•■ - v . .... - 

as.- ■ , , " . ; ' 

Magical or mythological ; ; , r * 

frmtasy-11 ke; c 

^^^^ 

Scientific or' factual. 

Ask students to think about the* various^ys ^of explaining another 
familiar, natural occurrence, the surge in plant growth in the springtime, 
for example, why does a flower pushHts head through the ground when N _ . 
snow may have^arely melted? Why do f i r tf ees ' senc^f orth new shoots of 
lighter green in the spring? Why does the grass grow 'so ^fastT in the 
spring that you must mow the lawn nearly j^ry wee k? 

Have students choose one aspect of plant growth in the .spring— a~ 
flower, grass, a "tree—and one kind; of emanation from the classifications 
on the boarjl. ^(For example, a thoughtful sort might try to give a 
Scientific explanation of why grass that has been dormant all winter 
suddenly begins to grow. Some more imaginative students may work out x 

a fantastic explanation^}^ ynks worm movement underground wi th the 

-• . - *. , ^ 
cDpea ranee of flowers.) * • 

To share their work, students might like to edit their stories, 

recopy them neatly, and fasten them together to^make a WHY? bopk. ; . 
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.ACTIVITY #30 — EXPRESSIVE (Elementary) 

f Teli the students, they are going to ? be^hinM*ng about effects rather 

. ;.: - - --• ....... ^ 

than causes. Ask students such questions,. as: ~ ^ • 

What would happen- started In the school? . (Wa^ 

for a number of suggestions. 1 ) 

.«' What would happen If all the people oh earth lost their 
voices? (List the students' Ideas.) 

■ .. . _ 

Divide the class into three teams. Ask each team to think up five 

or six "What would happen if . . ." questions and write them down on a 

sheet Of paper, keeping them secret from the other two teams, or give/ 

each team two or three of the following questions: jfr 

What would happen if everyone could be as large or small 
as he/she wanted to be? ^ . 

What would happen if dogs coutd talk? 

What would happen If everything 1n the world turned r 
• ' .* yellow? 

"' ' what would happen if all car tires suddenly went flat? ; ' 

j What wodl d happen if all grocery .stores closed up? 

What would happen If trees coul^. walk? 

What would happen if all'traffw lights stopped 
working? , .. . . • 

What would happen if people could jump as high as they 
wanted to? ... .-,/-• . I 

What would happen *if the oceans suddenly dried up? 

What would ahppen if one strange day everyone in the " 
i world found himself /herself ten years younger? _ * 

Then ask Team 1 to read off Its first que^tion^. The other two teams 

will have three jninutes {or whatever time you decide on) to write "down 

as many reasonable and probable effects or answers as they can. At the 



\ 
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end omtfce time* a captain for each team reads off the answers. w Team 1 
w1 IV decide whether or not each effeHt is a logical and probable one* 
given the event. You Will probably wartf to ask questions to guide their 
thinking. For each acceptable answer* a team receives one point. 

Team 2 then reads its first situation* f earns? 1 and 3 responding. 4 ■ 
Repeat the process until interest and/or time runs out. You may want 
to play this. game at later times in the y$r, if the students respond 
positively. 



ERLC 



ACTIVITY #31 — NARRATIVE (Secondary) 

Tell the students th^^^hey will be presented with a skeleton. 

' ! . '.' _ : _ ; %r _= _ ....... 

% It ^ftll be their job to f^ejp identify the parts; then to a v dd the flesh 
to the skeletonr \ 

- Give students cop t&^fi^the Story Skeleton (on later pagejttnd 
you go over jt with the&^ask them t^fol low these directions : 



as 



1. -MAIN CHARACTER 1 

Wrl te one Vf* yhese : Marl^tyoipan 4 boy * g i rl 
or animal. Name it. v V : 



/ 



^ 'SETTlNBiji . r - *r\ , 

: . V ^; ^gl ace : - ap ci ty j * tov^H *o n f country . 
y :-?>|> f 1mi r iB^^t* present, or future 



'^TUATIOUT 

Stkjiiembers of the cha 

t -aSt^*- 

1 .ayes . 



es/ List what 

§o to ^hodi, job ^r^ei^s jjfg 
^ijtqcreayoaj ^ist what' cY^^t^^j^^^.-,^^^:-^- 
es :f si character ■ s vtist^^aii^ hie "Wants- • ] 
{■■ v^*&jHfel>e, what he wUhes weu 19^$^. i&^filtf^ w||^^'^* 



; ' "Mr'w*nts|tQ Hav*:?M|t -tie -apfr* tVtilfce'') 



Whys *? L.i-$t' reasons- 
:*\..:V • . -astronaut and foes .» ^feftw^ 



'a/ 



How : Tell how he/she leaves (magically removed, walks 
or drives , flies in spaceship). / 

5. CHARACTER RETURNS' AND FINDS CHANGES . 

Length of Time Away : ^flte how long he/she has been 
gone (choose a long enough period of time to be able' 
' to see great changed 
.Changes : List the changes that have taken place. 
Causes of_ the "Changes : 1 Explain why each change has 
/ taken place. 



6. EFFECTS OF CHANGE ON CHARACTER 

Tell Hw Character Reacts to Each Change : What he/she 
thinks or does. \ 7 

' . - ■ •, - A - _ . . : : ; . ■ - 

Qriee they have ffllid x>ut skeletal (fetalis, asK students to flesh 
■■'•_.„; % . ; ■ < _ , \ _ - ' ^ - 

but the skeleton by taking a sfiiet of their own paper ah$ developing the 

4 rain chara'cte^l^You may want this J to be one short lesson 1n itse^) 

■* * * * ■ , • * ■ • ■ ■ \ 

% ^tt^arance 

Personality m ' 

\ .»■■ - • 

* " Then psk them to de^Hbtr ^ the tfme and place in which the 

r 4'- _ * - ■ 

character! Ives. Suggest they think about the kinds of buildings, the 
landscape* and the kinds of activities going on, (this can also be a 
separate lesion. ) ' > : ; » ■ - . ; ■ 

In a final stepf to fleshing o^t the skeleton, ask students to write a 
Short paper describing a typical day irt the life of the characteris^lltml ly. \ 

:. ?, "_._- ----- : . - v- _ ' 

Whitey they write about this day, suggest that stifdents plant clues as to 

- « ■._,;__) ^ _ _ _ _ 

why the character Will be leaving. Example--Talk:bf a trip he/she is planning 
to take, unhappy circumstances that would cause the character to want to 

leave*, the character's .wishes as he/she does *h is/her job* or jobs. (You will 

- ... V 1, • * i - -- . - ■- . _ * *? A >, . 
probably want to break the Ifesson at \th\s point.) r y" . v - • 

• * w r - • t£^v .#•* - . 

Make sura students keep their skeletons a nd : a J^^^y nft v£ to this, t " 

point. • . .fi'^^P' \ * 
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Now that their skeleton is fleshed out, they are ready to take Itie 
final, step and write a story. 

You might want to turn v them loose to incorporate: the various parts of 
the skeleton as they see fit- Or you might want to spej^fy^ the strudiure 
somewhat as follows: v 

■ - —j. 

•i Step 1: )The main character, for ^onte *rtfspni i walks 
- -A ' around in the. place he/she l^teii booking 
* '.\ ^hd' thinking. ''W * '* ' * 

^*Step 2: Thft main character comes hom£^^ks ^ 
his/her family, and preparfliv^ leavtel 

Step 3: " The main character leaves|r ^B^ ^^l^ ,P a$ses< 
and he/she returns. V> 

Step 4: Character walks around aird* |||^^ow place ha , 

changed; character discovers T^t^tarnily ^ V" - ''-^^3^: 
changed; character reacfewdp a^. Jfctjtf c hari^s . ' s^^^^ 'vV; 

Step 5: .Character does spnething^to'end the story^^-^ -ix? . ; : 

Once stJHents have revised and recopied their stojiei,>ask th^ t8*t; ; 

share stories in small grftups, each gj^ especi ally 

interesting ojse t^ share with^he whole class 1 . 

Or you "could- bind ; all the stories into a class /book thjbt students 

► r . ■ . - J/ - 

could look at in their spare time.' ^ 
ACTIVITY #31 y ^ - V 

Pa rt A E-xppe^siw (Elqment^ry/Secondary) * * * 

Ask students to inagifie themselves in the following situation: 

One morning, bef&re 'anyone else in their family is 
i • awake, they open their eyes and realize tha ^ they have 

M' tjurned into a bind. : ^ *** 

v ••• . 

» _ ■ ' - - 

Mb students to think about' and discuss any or all of the following^ 



^Sjest 



>tions. Perhaps they will think of additional points to discuss. 

W - ' . . # 
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In what position would they be? ' 

Whit wotild the bed feel like? 

What would other things in the room look like? 

. What would happen if. they, couldn't believe their 
eyes and. tried tcf.rub them? 



What is. the next thi«f| r t hey would do? 

' • *' .... ' v- • 

-What would they feel like after they realized this - 
was no dream, that this* was true—they really were 
a bird? , : : % . '' ' 

What would they do in order to fly? How would it 4fc 
feel? • W 

If they flew over and looked at themselves in the . 
mirror, what would they see? (Discuss different 
- possibilities here. ) / 

;When you feel the students have succeeded in imagining that they are 

birds, ask them To draw a picture "of what they look l ike as they view 

themselves in the mirror. Or if you prefer, ask them to describe their 

appearance in writing. When they have finished, have them show their 

pictures dr read theic descriptions to each other. 

Part Narrative (Secondary) * 

AsJc Students /to Iodic ovegr their descriptions. Remind them that, for v 
the moment at le^st, they are these birds, looking at themselves in the 
mirror. 

* _ 

Ask students what they would. do if they knew that they were to" remain 

in this form for 24 hours- and no longer. Tell them that they could still 

think" as humans do, but that they cpuld not speak or virite. 

; The, following questions plight 'be helpful to get them going: 

v How do you fefi % about this 24-hour situation you V « 

\ ~ are in? • 

' " • % 
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How could they make the most of that hour? 
id the students 
the discussion progresses 



— * 
You and the students will probably think of other questions as 



Ask each student to . cfKdbse what the form will be and to list the 

» "*V ' 

- • - - v_ - - -. ■ - . . • J . _ '_ 

details of appeaYance, abilities, limitations, and ideas of what to do 

during the hour.f *••'* 

.A. 

f After the^fjgjaflts are done, ask them to either tell about what 




they look ^*tjjjjj^£^ at the y can and cannot do, or ask them to act out ? 
the form they' are, along with some of their capabilities and limitations. 

Part D — Descri'pti ye/Narrative 'l-^Oridarv ) ' ' ■ 

As^students to rerrtemlDer^^^B^^iey c^se and possible things they 
might do which they thought of ; in. JfpjSpr^Wr lesson. Ask them to pick 
at least one of these possibilities and write a vivid account of what 
happens, includtg^what it f^els like because of their new form. 

To get them going, suggisst that when they hear a signal (bell, 

• ft 

boom, twang, anything) , they will begin gradually to change into their 
chosen form. Give the signal and ask a few' students to describe what 
changes they notice taking place. (Examol e— my body is lengthening; 
I'm growing scales; % nose is getting longer^) Then "direct them to 
write^abotft their experience--how it feel ^^o% be something pise arid what 

' « - . ' ' : ' ?> 

happens. • - 



When students" have completed their stories, ask them to reread them, 
making needed revisions (suggest the possibility of making them- more 
vivid), then, have students recppy their stories neatly and practice 
reading them .before presenting them to the class. 
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After the class hears each adventure, ask for constructive corrinehtff 

" 1 ' :.' _'_ ..... * 

about v1v1/d details and thoughtfully developed poihts of view. 

ACTIVITY #32 — NARRATIVE (Secondary) * : 

■ ; £ 4 ...... . . ; 

To help students develop ideas of interest to younger children, 

discuss the following questions: 

When you write a story or tell a joke, 1s it easier 
to capture the interest of classmates or that of 
adults? Why? v 



Do you think you could interest younger children in 
a joke or a story? How? 

1 * it' ^ 



Vse you WtfB^ going t^write a story foj^a second 
grader- What**ould be^an important thing to consider 
--;^^*t? '* (Second graders* interests) 

Thjlp^fjw second graders 1 

1 raro^v _> Whf t c fe#pfcri enfcef^ave #ou had wl th 
sec^|^*8fers? How coulx} J^^nd out what they 
think^Mui'^. what th^;1w||' do? 



tfte; 



guiding their thinking toward 



the following ideas: 



- Remember when we were second graders. 

- Observe second graders on the playground. 

* * ' - *o 

Interview second graders. * 

r ■ 

. ' The students may come up with dther suggestions. 
Once the list of ways to gather information has been made, focus on 
this idea*: Remember when we were second graders. Ask students $o write 
answers to the following questions • - . ^ 

What were your favori te^^ys? - . v ' ' . % 



What did you do fof fun? , ^^0^^ 
What kinds of objects did you like? 



What things frightened you? • ■■ ~z<^ : ' 

... . What were your favorite stories an<MV showsT" 
tjoa might Analyze the content of these In a 
class dtscusslon: Types of reality, types of 
, characters, types of settings.) 

It might be a good Idea to write the above questions on the board/ 
or make a ditto copy for each student. When students are finished^ 
discuss their responses and make a class list, starring things that- are 
common to many of the vtifcents . $ v 

Make sure the starred items are Written On a permanent chart for the 

.: $ 

students to refer to when they begin to write their storie| Tn a later 
Tesson. - 

f 

ACTIVITY #33 - NARRATIVE/EXPRESSIVE (Elementary) 

Several days before this "lesson is taught,, ask students to bring in 
their favorite comic strips or comic books that feature<young people. 
Display them on the bulletin board or about the room for students to 

read and enjoy in* their free time. 

i 

- To De 9 in the lesson, have students name and briefly discuss popular 

- f 
comic strips that feature young people— what the main character is like, 

Mow he/she looks, typical things he/she does. Then ask students to tell 

Why these comic strips are popular. Brings out the point that the world 

of young people— their imagination, limited knowledge, creative impulses, 

and constant activity— provides interesting and entertaining story. • 

material . When we are around young people* we notice them doing silly, 

funny, or odd ihi ng^ and they frequently make a refreshing observation 

about the world as they see it. . . - 
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^piass out the Supplementary question sheet (see below) and ask 

sta^enti i ^.ti0«fc'''aboijt .and write down things they remember from their . 

own childhood. When they are finished, let them exchange papers; and ' - 

have partners put a check mark by the two ideas *hey think would make 

the best comic* strips. 

Return papers arid have each student choose one childhood incident 

c _ . . . , '. 

to develop into a comic strip story, Most likely they will choose one 

of the two their partner checked, but if another appeals to them more, 
let them -do that one. Suggest that they need not limit their story to 
four picture-squares but may think of it as a selection in a comicbook 
covering a page or more. * 

. Urge them to plan their story carefully. Discuss the fact that a 
comic strip story is carried along through pictures and cbnversati^. 
Students will need to include enough background ^cenery to show their 
readers where and when the story takes place. They will need to plan the 
conversation to fill the reader in on necessary details and tell the 
story. Have students plan the sequence they will use and how much will 
be in «ach square. Have them plan the number of pictures they Will need 

and then divide %he1r paper neatly into squares, using , rulers. 

■ /&. ; .. -">v ... _____ _________ _______ • ' . i ■ 

When students We completed their comic strip story, ask them to 

chWse a good name for it. To share" their stories they might remove the 

display of published comic strips and put up their own "originals." 

- * 

it-- 
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Supplementary question Sheet 



When you were a child . . . 

What ihterestirrg discovery do you remembep -making? 



What crazy thing did you do? 



What ideas did, you have that you later discovered werq^J t correct? 



7- 

* . 



Did you .ever figure out an interesting explanation for something? 



What do you remember especially liking to do? 



What did you especially dislike? 
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ACTIVITY #34 EXPOSITORY ( Elementary/ Secondary) • ^ 

Have students pick out a new word from their newspaper reading. 
Display it on the bulletin board or in any other way that is 

eye-catching. ^ - 

Suggest that the students look for this word all through their 

week's newspaper reading and cut out any article in which it appears. 

Have class discussion on its possible root, other uses; and meanings 

■ . 

Discuss the context in which the word was found ancTin arjy otheV 

contexts in which it appears during the week. 

Have the students write sentences using the word correctly. 

Encourage them to use It* tn any expository 'or creative writing they 

_. . . . ■ -_ H * . ■ _ _ T . -i^j-f * 

<Jo duv^frrg that week and at a latter date. r< 
« * 4 v - 

Onpe the word has become theirs, go on to another. 

ACTIVITY #35 r- EXPOSITORY (Elementary/Secondary) , > 

List on the bulletin board (and have the students list In their 

notebooks) words tljey have discovered and wbul4Jike td be able /< ti^ use. 
Have them either work out from, context or look up the 'meanings and 

discuss an*, other connotations. ~ 

Have tnem write sentences using the new words r play vocabyflary games 



or give orayiy, sentences showing the correct usage. 

Let the students add words of their own to their noteboc 
the meanings, arid using them in writing as mud^^^^bsslble. 
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ACTIVITY #36' — EXPOSITORY (Eleroentary/Secondag^ 

' m ... . . . . \ - . 

A news story provides an excellent pattern foV clejir writing • 40 

. _ 1 '_■ ' " _ c . • ' • /_„• A 

write a good nfews story, the student must ^ememfcer the five #s-- WHO i 
it? WHAT is he doing? , WHERE- is he doingjt? WHY .is heJl|ng H? 



WHEN did tt happerv? These must all be in the first. one or two 

_ * * - 

paragraphs.* , ^ 

Take a news article and have the students underline the five 

Ws. ; : ' 

Have class discussions on pyramid writing and reasons for it. 
Once they understand how it is done* have th^n write their own 

__ _J _ t 

story, making sure that t&e important facts 'are at the beginning and 
that the lesser details go "toWard the end. - * - 

Pass out pictures with the captions cut off and have the students 
write a $£ory to go with them. > 

_ ' . ' ■ ? / < * ■ ' ' \ 

ACTIVITY #37 — •EXPOSITORY (Elemerftary/Secondary) 

* Remove the headline- and have'students write their v own. Be ^ure 

• •_ _„ x it/ „„_.;, 

to compare with the originals THis is fun and makes designing this 

________ 

headline more interesting. 

The students will learn to pick out the most important facts. 

* _ _ _ m 

They will also learn that a headline must be truthful, never misleading 

4 

ACTIVITY #38 --'PERSUASIVE/EXPRESSIVE (El.ementa^/Secondary) 

Examine different kinds of newspaper writing to see how .techniques 

- _m : _ _ % ' ; _\ . . A _ ; , ■ 

differ. Jake the sports pages, for instance. Have the students read 

several sports articles.. Discuss the figures of speech and the general 

: • " ■ <■ ■ ■< , : . • 
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characteristics of the articles; Compare an article on the Kront page 




with a sports article—notice the differerfce in the use of words 1.n 
headlines, #or instance. Have students write their own sports article, 
using figures of speech, Sports vocabulary," and short-cut phrases such - 

> \ /" ' . .... . I ' •>' . , ' - ' 

as ^Hawaii Marines Bomb. Naval Com. 101-67." 



ACTIVITY #39 — EXPRESSIVE/PERSUASIVE (Elementary/Secondary) \ 

Fashion writing calls for another totally different style- The . 
audience is different, so the writing must be different. * 

^ Hayp the students compare^ the use of adjectives and either cdlor words 
in fashion stories with those of sports stories or straight news stories. 
After reading and discussion, have the students write a fashion story about 
a luncheon, a tea, or an opening night. ^ 

ACTIVITY #40 — f ERSUASTV€/£)(PRESSIVE tElemqntary/Secondary)/ 

Editorials, are ideal for Teaming new vocabulary. UtfjSer elementary £ 

_* » _ > _ __<f __t :_ i ■ _ __ : . ._ 

students can easily, with some encouragement, write their own editorials. 

In secondary classes /^hey should analyze the type of writing used to 

s _ _._ .... f__ ■ . » 

persuade the reader to a particular conclusion. * ■% 

Have your students answer thede questions: 

♦ How does the editorial make me feel? '■ » 

Why do I feel that way? 

i , What has the author done to make me feel this way? 

4 Was he/she obvious or subtle in his/her writing? 



* How does this style of 0 wriHin™dtffer from news 
writing? & j. 

Why thG difference? 

- H-52 , 
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- • BOOKS/ARTICLES RELATED TO* EVALUATING STUDENT ..WRITING 

' * ___ _'.„'.; 

EVALUATING WRITING— DESCRIBING, MEASURING, JUDGING by Charles R. 
Cooper and Lee pdell. National Council of teachers of English, 1977.- 
15j6 pages. 

Six authors of chapters within this book provide the reader with 

information on how student composition skills might be judged. Chapters 

■ * - - ' — ' ■ '_ • 

ifl the book include (1) Holistic Evaluation of Writing, (2) Primary Trait 

Scoring, (3) Computer-Aided Description of Mature Word Choice in Writing, 

(4) Early Blooming and Late Blooming Syntactic' Structures, (5) Measuring 

Changes in Intellectual Processes as One Dimension of Growth in waiting, 

and (6) individualized Goal Setting, Self-Evaluation, and Peer Evaluation. 

One of the most informative portions of this book is found at the " 

beginning where several methods of analyzing student -writtng are presented 

and primary trait scoring techniques are given full coverage.fljgchers 

are able to select from trfis array of evaluation techniques, one 'or more 

"procedures which will suit their style and time constraints. 



■ i 



FOCUS— THE CONCERN FOR WRITING produced by Educational Testing 
Service, 1978. 16 pages. % 

_ This pamphlerttoscribes the research studies documenting student 
problems in the area of writing. Among the factors that are said to , 
contribute .-to poor student writing skills are (1) lack of student 
practice in writing; (2) lack of teacher time; and (3) poorly 'prepared 
teachers. Solutions to the problems suggested include (D^-Zay reader 



'V 
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prog^airel^^Pher training; p) L Iwllp^-scorfng of essays* and 
<4) use of objective test*? '/ } '■ _ \ ' :. 



■ A GUIDE FOR 'EVALUATING STUDENT COMPOSITION- -A COLLECTION OF ; ^ 
REAtflNGfedUed by Sister wAudfne, KM*. National Council of.Teachers 
of j&glish, 1965. 162 pages. . , * - / • « - ~ 



..-V ■ . .• • . ■ ■ . ; _ . 

■pnlh tHIs.bodk may #found 25 articles on evaluating student 



writfe composition; ■'The readings are grouped Into the following 
catfgoHes (1) the audience, (2) the evaluator, (3) W total writing , 
- pra ^^, (4) communication for the junior high level , (5) communication 

for the senior -high level." V v 

Though a few of the readings are theoretical ; the reader -Mil find 
a wealth of useful information in thfe book. Among the more practical 
articles are "Managing Student Writing," by Sarah Roddy, "Evaluating/ 
Expository Writing," by R. Stanley Peterson, "Suggestions for Evaluating 
Junior High .School Writing," by Lois Gr^e. and others^ andj|^ypes 
of Grading," Kentucky English Bulletin.. 



rOMPOSING CHILDHOOD EXPERIENCE: AN APPROACH TO WRITING AND 
- LEARNI^ IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES (EXPERIMENTAL VERS ION f -*CEMREL, .INC.). 
1979. 108 pages". , : K p 

thissbook. provides ideas concerning corrective action that, ca*n "be • 
•taken af\er analyzing student writing via the primary trait scoring. _ 
system. Perhaps -the most enl.lghteping section of the book Is a, listing 
6f*actua1 student compositions that have been evaluated by the 'primary 
trait scoring system. Foif lowing each student writing attempt is an 
annotated comment about' the student's written work, why it was 
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sir category and brief comments on, 



could do to improvi the particular writing- attempt, i ^» * 



classified In a particular category and brief comments "Oft v^a^'a teacher 

_~" MEASfil^LN^ GROWTH IN ENGLISH by Paul Diederich. . National Council 
of Teacher* of English, 1974'. 103 pages. 



Though the author does make mention of objective tests of wri ti ng , . 

!...._ 'J '• ... tf'- & \ , 

the thrust of the book is^on student written compos ft'1 on. Many jrf .the 



comments 1n the^MBfc^e based upon what^researcfc-'has discovered about 



the evaluation AKtudent writing. _ - 



•J' 



* ' fc j*^L^i_ ^ #, . v*. _ 

Among th^ mpst ^fetmative sections xire those rfel ^ting to measuring ' 



■> student improvement in wilting, r£aptfng results to students, the 



^: _ _ ■ \ . 

~ " ' " " ~ r 



effects. of excessive correction qf compoirl^ons, and eight factors or? 
which essays can be judged. Two^append^aes , one on^tShpics foj^essay 



tests and a second on learning to write* are intended to be helpful to 

an English teacher. 

% ■ ■ ' - . -* r . , ^ 

RESOURCES FOR IMPROVEMENT— WRITING SKILL'S compil^ by Leann R. Mi lifer 
Pennsylvania Department , of Education, Bureau 6f Planning and Evaluation* 
1979.. ^ - ^ « v * 

Thojjgh this document is related primarily to the statewide assessment 

o . . ■ * * * 

program of Pennsylvania, a teacher can* find many helpful ideaS and * 

L _; -.. __' ■'■ : . 

resources within the pages.. - Among, the more^hejpful sections are organi- 

..." . __ ■ ■ __ ■ . *C * .. ... - 

rations relating to writing and pother language 0 arts skills*, and classroom 
activities and improvement strJflRjfes relating to student written 
composition. V 



EXPRESSIVE WRITING-SELECTED RESULTS I «^& IICOHB NATI9NAL^ 
ASSESSMENT OF- WRITING By Natiafial Assefcsiiifefit:^ 
staff,- 1976. '49 pages. _ rf,>. . 'i, ' i : \\ 

_ . . ^ - ™..._ 4 ... " 

This report provides Information cm the status of expressive 
writing by students across the nation and in various ^gi on s . Of 
particular interest t^jtlfe r^eejjjifght> be the selViqrt^ describing 
student results on "GHildreh tfn an Overturned Boat" which was bne-tfr 



the items used in "the Delaware waiting assessment. 



> 



- & 




>LANATORY..AND PERSUASIVE LETTERWRITI NG— 'SELECTED RESULTS FROM 
THE slfOND NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF WRITING by National Assessment of* * 
Educational- Progress staff, 1977. 21 pages. 




_ . . ___ # vr . - 

This NAEP document" reports the remits of 9, 13, and 17 year-old 



students 



and adults on exercises related to letter writing. i Ba^a are 
b*. region and "the nat1<Atas . a whole. Within, the report, 



vided h^-regi 
sijMmry information is pro v id' 



'Letter.' to the Principal ,'• one of 




ed in the Delaware 




sment. 



WRITING MECHANICS, 1969- 1974-^APSULE OESCRI PJION PF CHANGES IN 
^WRITING MECHANICS by National/ Assessment 'of Educational Progress staff i 
' 1975. 59 pages. • } ? ' : : & . A. • 



• -5 



Th'ts documen t reports, t^e national decl iflg in^ student w3 tfi 
performance- between the first and second national writing asse^ments 
by^KlAEP. Among the more interesting findings *n the -report are that 
(1) p^or writers are writing shower essays; (2) good writers are producing 
longer essays; (3) overall quality of written papers has declines; and 

(4) vocabulary used by. students has become simpler. 

•_■ ' j^' "._ _ v / ' _ 

Various problems in writing mechanics are also described for all 

_• - . . » '. '. 

age "levels tested. ^ „ : % 

...■•».'- : • ■ . ' ' .111-6 ' 
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: - WRITE/REWRITE: * /A ASSESSMENT ♦ REVIsfON SKItt^SEEeTED ; *J 
RESULTS FROM THE SECOND/ NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF- WRITING by National. JJy 
Assessment of Education" Progr^ s$|ff, 1977. 29 pages.- , ' 



The report describes the types, of revisions made by students when^*:,v 
'7~t asked to^write Imd thenvt^ chaflfles map by - 

^ (tested 9; ^13, and 1? year-pi d students did not typical ly cfiange the 
overall quality of the writing, changes^ n! the area pf Te|ibility., 

mechanics* grammar, information and organffeafion did odctiK - / 

■*» ■ ■ • . ■ '* , . 

any Child can write— how to. improve -your child's writing skills 

FROM PRESCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL *by Harvey S. Wiener. McGraw-Hill 
' Book Company, 1978* 255. pages\^V , > -? •' - ' 

. -.^ . " • .-. . . ' _ '_. _ _? . / ■* / * v ' * ?' " . 

* ; Jhi^ book i s lies i gned for . parents , but^ it* wi 1 1 fce of benefi t ; to 

>■ v^^achers aVwfell. Within the ^ages o| the book are provided very , ^ 

'^pty^t^ and fcasy tp implement ideas fPr^jie parent to use-, in . i . 

^ v^rHM^ragtng their children to write better. . The* Author encbftrage^ * i" 

^pailhents take advantage of tte manly opportunity tha^t pres§^5 ;. v 



» 6 



theifte^lves? resulting in the development of composition skills. 

• . * ' '; ... '_ ■ ■ " 

Ameng : the hundreds o.f suggestions to the parent are (1) usf ng- 

\ bic^uVes tci^ stimulate writing; (2) cuttlrig out wordsAfrom magazines 

and then forming sentences ; (3$ writing* riddles; (4) using special 

.. - _ ■ . ■ . _ r "V. 

teres ts to promote writing; and (5) creati-ve letter writing: • 



111^7 
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> .i Iftjll DATED PROJECTS . , s 



v Several projects (teai^ii|^«9 ^lllirc^ liudlnt «fetVU^ Wtt103 are 
Available to' sShdots , thr$ugn the >\«*$e F^iltator Progr#i Pjjfhning, 
Research* a^d^vatuatlen Division* Delaware Department of3%bltc Instructs*. 

, < ' -'■ ' ! ' , 

w INDIVIDUALIZED LANGUAGE ARTS : DIAGNOSIS. PRESCRIPTION AND EVALUATICp* 
. WeeWken, Jtew. Jersey. V 

; , lhis< project combines a 1 anguase-experi ence apprdach with techniques 
derfved > from modern- linguistic theory to/ enhance children* * stfUs t« . . 
written composition. (Grades., l*^) * ' ; ' 

EXEMPLARY CENTEWOR READING INSTRUCTION (ECRlj. Salt Lake City, Utah " 

■ < , * fFA'.*-_J?V . ' . .>• ' . • 

■ . EGRi hajr Identified teaching techniques Important^ for reveling success, * 
techniques *re 'incorporated into specific directives during reading* oral *<: 
language, spell Ing, dic?at'^h< .i^e^^^^g'* .and qPnptashJp Instruction, 
teachers)- ^ . :V ^ * * ' "« ' \ . ? . 

NEW ADVENTURE iI^EARnTns- (NAIL } *; t*T tabaf see * : FTorW X v 

The project aims to develop, in primary grade children* basic tengyage 
and thinking skills; These l^lcua^rladins* spelling at*d/wri ting* and are 



taught through materials commenfs**?«te with students' individual abilities 
in a supportive classroom environment, (Grades K-3 and elementary faculty) 

N * ' ; ' T ' t. 

ANDQyER'S INDIVIDUALIZED READING SYSTEM ( AI RS ) , Andoyer , Massachusetts 
"""project provides individual i zed -4kTMs instruction through lesson 
sheets keyed to diagnostic pretests, to help students masttr basic reading 

'■ ' III-8 i '■ 
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and writing skills; A secondary goal -Is to foster enjoyment of 
literature. (Sgjdes 1-6) 

»f r • . ; .: • ■ 

~ CLASSROOfr TEAM APPROACH plAlECT, Westminster, Colorado 
• /'The. project is conducted In ttie regular classroom and Includes 
^Instructional activities In reading skills, language development, 
."creative w»*t1ng\ communication skjjls and recreational reading. 
Title I teachers work with classroom teachers' and- atdjes.^.' (Grades 1-6) 

THE NEW JERSEY WRITING PROJECT, Monmouth, New Jersey - ., S 
The project Is a teacher training program based bn the^fbl.fij^ig 

assumptions: Wrl^jg Is. a process and a mode of learnlrfg; teacher* 

■■' _■* .-. " * . j : *. '* >t. • jjt> . 

of ,wc1 tl ng ifibiiW write; teachers teachl ng teachers pSeompl 1 sh 

efficient curriculum chan^^theory about afid assessment of writing 

should: enhance qtassr^jpractlces. Writing is Injro djggj^ a r . 

process Intd.flalsrodms. ^ Students 4 are Instructed ih «S|^tess o^ 

t*f f ec*1 ve$ed1 tori al feedback and edit thetr own pa^er^ asj6l4 ' is; - 

those of others^, (Teachers and students , grades • 7-12) 



CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES AVAILABLE ON MICROFICHE 

'• _• ___ • . 

THE PROBLEM OF DEAD LETTERS : SOCIAL PERSPECTIVES ON THE TEA#IING- 
OF WRITING, Research Series No. 34 by Susan Florio, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing Institute for Research oh Teaching* June 197a*4 
21 pages. ED163492. » - • ~ -f ' 

■ • * ■ ' ' . - V 

Comments of experienced teachers suggest that waiting may be avoided 



In school not simply because of Its Inherent difficulty^ but because its 
undertaking typically lacks connection to. a ny t h 1 ng^&l se in the lives of 
students or teachers.; It t§ possible tjrfet tfeachers |an best serve the 
acquisition of writing, skills by structuring the social ocqasjorts^wlthirr 
which writing might function meaningfully, thus creating a situation 
similar to that in which children first acquire language 5 Icil Is. * Orie 
second-grade classroom in central flfehlgah in whlcij, c|vlldr6n do 1i great 
deal of writing, was studied closely by researchers -during one school 
year. Jbe classroom had b^MK^M^fyrmecl Into the town of .''ftet^fburg'' k , 
jhd, Included such feffijll^as; TaiP^fore^ment ahd governing agencies, 
cultural and conmerdial activities, and a postal system. Children wrote 

..- .: - ... • . :_• 

"^ften and produced a wide VffWety of documents * Their central writing 
activity was writing letters to each other, th^jr familie§§s a^^uch 
outsiders as manufacturers of toys and games. The p&^^^^im^^ 

a Betterburg symbol 1 zed the potential efficacy of the students in tfie > 
world of commtfni cation. The report Includes Items showing the 
Importance students attached to their town of "Betterburg" and a table 
showing writing products and occ^ons for writing on one particular 
day. j^i *ti 
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. L TEACHER COMMENTS ON 3YUDENT ESSAYS: IT DOESN'T MATTER WHAT YOU 
SAY by Robert J. Mtrzano Wd Sandra Afcthur, 1977., *12 pages. £0147864 
and CS203822. \ . • . 

. t - » - -- ' ■ ■ " 

Twenty-four 4 tenth-grade students were randomly assigned to three 

: groups- as. part of a study of the effects of teacher consents on 

student essays. Throughout the course, one group received cbrSnents 

to Indicate faults, one grpi^jrecel ved cdinnents correal rig .errors * and 

one group nec^^d comme^ the 

. beginning and encf of the Course* students wrote a sample essay arid 

com^ted $ short questionnaire to measure attitude toward writina 

Ess«ys?Were scored holfstically Sfnd were also 1 analyzed jjfor spelling 

r- - <:.^n r - < f 

errors, agreement err«ws.#^gp1lal izat ion errors, run-oris, fragrr^nt^^ 



^ ^ vocabulary (measured |^ 'average' jwr^d length), ^single word modifier%^|%- 
' ^bordlnate^ clauses*; *and depth of ;cdfya^^ceJ^K^' or) ^^BI^^^^^ 
different;^ occurred f of voc&tffary r growth orr ttfi s mm Jed . : 

& ^ibe. group receiving comments designed to faster ^^mS^Br Was 

y^pncluded that the, different types of teacher comments* produced 

' ..-.<' v- .... . _i * v : • _ : • _ > 

about the same improvement in student writing ability. ^ 
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ABOUT WRITING: STRATEGIES FOR SECONDARY ENGLISH TEACHERS by 
Mary A. Barr, Sah 01 ego City Schools, California, September 1975 
61 pages. ED1236S2 and C$202745. y ^ 



W v — ■ . -r * ii- # 




The activities and suggestions pressehted* in th% document for 
developing students' writing skills are based on fifteen ideas S ■ 1 
outlined at the beginning of the book. Part ^ne, focusing" on writing 
within the English course* suggests activities for the following: 
Writing using reproductions of primary sources, writing directed to a 
specific arid significant audience, writing by contract, convergent and 
" .. , ' -.. III-ll C 
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divergent thinking In wrltinfl-afflHBBlp^ 



approach, c66prei*1ve writing, i^&lal^ > 





class anthologies, the diary and the JdS^^Kl'ditfg *ed W^T^niwy. 
writing, role playing, arid values claHf1|l|pn. Part Two, dealing 
with writing outside the English course* rfn tains organizational 
.descriptions arid forms developed for vwrjtl rig Tabs at two "California 

schools. Part Three discusses the contribution of classroom environment 

• " - t 1 ' 

to writing instruction. 



* GIVE ME AN IDEA: A LANGUAGE HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS, Volume 1 and 2. 
Lynriti eld Public Schools, Massachusetts, 1967, 594 pages.* EDI 16218 and 
XS202419> 

.. ""fhe -two volumes, of this sourcebook are designed for elementary 

« ' • *, • V-'- - - - • ■ - - ' 

teacoers to he*p encouragFchi 1 dren \s' creativity. The volumes offer 

activities and suggestions for language arts teachers who are interested 

In a variety of approaches to helping <&U4liW appreciate poetry; do 

efaborative thinking; understand generic arid specific word*} understand 

sentence patterns, sentence expansion, and^sentence order; and ultimately 

transfer these djtecipli ries to thei r own creatl ve wri ti ng . The vol umes 4 

..' ■ _ ■ _ _ ___ __ __' ___ i _______ _. 

ar^divided iritigectioris which deal with grades 1-6. The activities 
include writing to music, descriptive writing, writing about pets, 
choral reading, listing slmllies; reading poltry, illustrating poems, 
arid rearrarigl rig sentences . 

AD ASTRA: CREATIVE WRITING FOR THE GIFTED SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENT, .< 
by Carole Marks Schulkind, October 1975, 42 pages. ED113731 and CS202317.i 

The paper gives an overview of' the creative writing program at 

» ■ . . • __ _ . ______ _ 

BOCES III Institute for Gifted and Talented Youth during the 1974 and 

111-12 



^ 1975 summer ses%^Sk • The five major activity areas in ^he workshop 
ares, training ^^jalisory awareness; Writing, aGCompanieOy* criticism 
and revision; gating and publishing a book; literary analysis; arid 



writing and performing drama. Various games, activities, and. 
instructional techniques and materfal^ rfor helptrrg ttie students become 



proficient in: each of tn^se; areas are described. The three a 



lees 



include such materials as le§son plans, assignments, and samples of 

. ** « 
student work. 



use to enhance personal writingB^Sachl 

r 



APPROVING WRITTENEXPRESSION IS THE ELEMENTARY .SCHOOLS: A 

RATIONALE AND PLAN by Fra% B. Brouillet, Washington Officii of the 
State Super iritejiderit of Ptrblffc Instruction, Olympia, Washington, 
1975* 58 pages. ED112435 and "CS202295. " < 

_.. _ _ _ _ £ _ , 7*^-' - - ■ - . 

This booklet Is intended to -help people establish goafs, objectives, 

: - • ' / ..- ^ - - - " - . . -- • 

activities, and evaluation , tools for teaching, elementary wr$fci ng . The 

following topics are discussed: Practical* writ] rig* invention, writing 

games , voice ^p^jf^offlKl waiting, strategies arid teelwiaues teachers : can j 

' * ;** v - - ■ ^ • ^ ' . * " ;" * 

jrammar and writing, 
^ ; \ _ : . V ' ^ 

evaluating growth in writing*. 6asic skill^^Q^ objectives, 

standardized tests, schooV a v c£#tm|fcbi l^^»\^Ng|3mi assessment through 

learning principles, ancj identifying 4>roJbrems&r 

.■ '...-J ; . , . _• * _ ^i..*- ff; ._ 7 _ ■' 

outlines a~ sequence- of steps for developing a vi^tjng program. Examples 

Qf children's waiting atje included. • „ 

JS£R*tlRniNG SCALE, by Carol Sager, 1973, 39%gges. EDQ91723 
S20132&. * '. '.' : .7 - i \ " " * . ■ 

2 |n^t tb^asses^th^ cjual i ty rof pieces of crfe|tive>ri ting ir^ 

fifrid ; ^bfci or hi gh grades ^he^a^e^Hri ti r^tj $ca 1 e ( SWS } 

-^v :V -V"' ' * 



final section 
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is intended for use by bo tit students, and teachers or by researcners. 
The SWS contains four scales with four ratings possible In the a>eas of 
vocabulary, elaboration^ organization** and Structure. Validity f$ 
the SHS is claimed for Its being based on 'an examination of w| 
nave said about children's writing. |e11a$||||y for three adi 
trained as raters was .97. This d ocujHBfr, 1 s one of those* rev1 ewed fn* 
The Research Instruments Project (TmHrngograph "Measures for *^ 




9 

\ 



Research and .Evaluation In the EpSl WB fciity Arts" published by the 
Conmlttee on Research:*)* tlpfeNaticftal Council of Teachers" of English 

1n cooperation with &^£Rl^ Clearinghouse on Reading and Communll^tlon 

_ *_ _ — ,_ _ — - 

Sklfls. A TRIP review, which precedes/ the document, lists its category 

. ■* • > 

"(writing),, title, author, date, aVul age range^ (Intermediate, junibr 
__high), and describes the instrument's purpose and physical characteristics. 

WRITING. IS THE FUNNEST THING: TEACHING CREATIVE WRITING by Janet 
Witter and Don Emberlin. Oregon Association fbr Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Salem, Oregon; Oregon ASCD Curriculum Bulletin", V 27 N 3ia, 
^39, August 1973, 49 pages. ED083583 and CS290716. ^ ^ 

- This curriculum bulletin discusses a program teaching creative - 

♦ritihg to ^fifth and sixth grade children in an attempt to improve the J\ 

quality of written English. These children wrote brlefly^very day , 

throughout the . school year. Every area of tra? written language curriculum. 

■ » . _ _ _ " _ _. . 

Is covered. Each student writes letters /reports, stories, editorial 
essays, news^&ries, poetry,, descriptions, and jingles. Samplfes of 
stuOTnts' writings oh all these topics, as well as the stimuli used to 
provide the writing are presented^^Students write on approaching holidays, 

^nd-sea&trftT^ sensory impressions. They also 

I-.__.-_. * . ' ' • ..._-.>!_ 
'describe objects and people and compose stoAs from interesting 

%' }r* - •/ ; . r» • : > ■ * >_;J 

s^J^Jipris^T • m r > ^ ^ 

'» _ V- . : ' • ; in-14 ' •. 93 * ••' 
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SENTENCE COMBINING: IMPROVING STUDENT WRITING WlTHOUT-f OI^L 
GRAMMAR INSTRUCTION, NCTE Committee on Research R^rt^erlls_ No.. 15, . 
by Frahlc O 1 Hare, National Council --of Teachers of English*. Urbana, 
Illinois, 1973, 115 pages. ED073483 . \_ ' * ■> 




the purpose of this study was 'to develop a sentence-cpnib 1 
^Jfor teaching composition to seventh grade studen^^The exercifes were 

designed so as to be independent of the studentsVpfevious knowledge of 

v**^,. - - 

grammar. Chapter 1 examines recent studies in language- and writing. 
The first part of Chapter 2 demonstrates that normal growth in syntactic 
^maturity can be measured in quantifiable terms. Thp^ second fart of thfe 

* ... ....... _ . ' ^ -< -a 

chapter describes and suggests a rationale for ^ervfeence-combining 

prac t1 ceL - Chapter 3 discfiles the design and procpdyres of the^udy . 

The resuTts>\Of the study ,. di scussed 1 n ;£hapt^ ^ that ttte 

students practicing sentence-combining achieved a significant degree 

./- " ■ ■ ■ 

of syntactic maturity, and their compositions were judgfed to be 

significantly better in quality than those written by students who did 

? ndt have such practice. The conclusions and implications "of th^study 

ant^di scussed 1fl Chapter 5; the fact that -seventh graders' Writing can 

be imprpw wiitiirt eight montns suggests, that sent^pce-qbrnbining 

practice could be a valuable contribution to a £8^osi tion program* * % 

_ _ _ _ . _ " " _ , ■ _ f 

ApSfendlcesl provide Sample lessons and exercises as w§ll as composition 
evaluation assignments- # ^ - 

THE STUDENT 1 S RIGHT T0 % WRITE AND COMPOSITION OPINIONNAIRE TO THE 
STUDENT 1 S RIGHT 'TO WRIT^, National Council, of Teachers of English, 
Urbana, ITwi^^^ommrssioh pir Compos it i^)^ 1971, 96 pages. ED068938. 

Articles written by members of the Cd^^ib^ on Composition which > 

define how and why ; to teach compositlorl at all school levels are 

■• ■ , . ; •. . . # . * 
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contained in this pyfcl Nation of the Itetibrial {^uricll of Teachers of 

* English. Each article Is on a major topic and is not a corSnlttee 

■ * •• 

I report but Is based 6n the 'authors own philosophy and experience. 

%_ _ _._ • __' : __ • _ ■ . _: r ■ _" •- "■ _1_ 

- Among the topic? discussed are creativity, motivation in teaching 

composition, rhetoric, usage, evaluation and grading compositions. 

Jhe appendix contains questions to stimulate discussion on each article. 

IWcluded is an oplhiofinaire to be filled out by educators. 



PUPIL tJOTIVATIpN: A REWARDING EXPERIENCE by j|1rley Nichols, 
Narylalhd University, College Park, Maryland Engliapournal \ V 8 N 2, 
Cp. 36*41, Spring 1970, 6 pages. ED042763. 

So motivate slowS^rners and discipline P^$g^ pupils to Improve 

^etrWiting skills, a reinforcement program imWIievel oped ir^ 





fol timbre, Maryland, fftdeled on ah ^ai^prog^ which created a 

environment operated like the busines^^Hd^ Upon successful 
Seti on of assigned tasks, the .exMH^tei^!M$i'- 24 eighth graders, 
poin$^n : the form of Currency, exchangeable for sweets or 





ip^ms^^vX^^^ toVncourage students to s$& ;; mbriMBStr«ct goals, 
a prbgress chart served >a< a secondary reinforoer, motivating student to 
seej^ success itself instead of ^concrete Rewards. The success of the , 
+ experimen^S^lmeas ured thrpuflfcflroiip ana individual comparisons with 
' tw^j| control groups , one of slow-leathers apd the other of IbWi %\ 
regular-learners. As measured through objective, testing as well as 
^thjtjugh the teachers! subjective assessments of their students" overt 
classroom behavior, the experimental group made superior^ prqgress' in 
writing skills «&i]e acquiring independence and^ willingness tp attempt 
thc^unkrKwn. The experiment indicated that a systematic program of 
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' _S_ ■__.__•___•_ - __; 

cohfcret'e reinforcei 



learning styles a 




s practical ah& effective in changing the 



of previously unmotivated students 



WRITING TO CREATE OURSELVES: A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
AND CREATIVE WRITING IN BUREAU OF rNDIAN AFFAIRS SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Indian* Education Curriculum Bulletin No. 2, by T. D. Allen and John 
Povey. Bureau of Indian Affialrs, Washington, D . C . »_ November .196? , 
186 pages. ED036786 and AL$02286.,r ""'*' ~" 

This guide, book, the result of several years* work with Indian 

young* people, offers suggest^wsand i^^^Jte^on the principle. 

that a student's writing Imp r^jlKT^ tp thi§ amtfunt 

of writing Re does* To^lupply enthusiastic motivatipn is the fir^t 

essential of-a.ll English teaching. * WryFting can best begin from 

Individual persona Inexperience lather 'than from the ab^i^ttpfr 

an exercise to be corrected. . Even students with the mcftt meBfpcrg " 

tiaturJl *giftg may be' incour^d to write betted. than they ^ bth^^^se r ^ 

i " '. J • . ■ ■ _ ' ;>: V _. i .ffy/.y >" 

* would. The ; ef fepti veness: of the method described in*! this guide is 

!!--■■"' - - ^ _ .. - __ r.' ■_■ 

'thSt s*t "melees jthe^ Indian or Eskimo student recogni^je lhat English 

# J \r - — "_ ._' ______ _ _____ •___:___. 4. _.____•_,_.*_'_:__ _*__ _.___*]•_ 

can b(&-a^v^icfe^oKa nwch>broaderuarea of his/her experience than 
he/she has ^l^tted- it to em^ace v ^f^ar. n % Suggestions far * t 
motivating iri0Vl^ J student interest, topic sk^ection, writing * ^ 
ap* fewrl ti rig practi ces s nYe dl scusjs^d by terry Allen i rhthe \ l^gH^H 
- of herjifetime of worfc i ^American Indian edugatjjta^^ 

* and "sections on teaching ajld #rtalng ^ejbr^ by Oofy E^ a 5^d f 
.■ on his years of ^^^ xr ^^^ AfricanT|u r T .-. ^^, y ^ 

encouraging them to use ;> ^^pfsh language as a medium of creative W 
expression. ' : * " • V 
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FREE-WAY TO WRITTEN EXPRESSION by Hope Bazdarich. Los Altos School 
District, California, July 1954, 100 pages. ED034482 and TEOOO084. 

To implement the philosophy that good writing stem^ from good 

thinking and that practice in productive, thinking is a prerequisite 

for writing instruction, the elementary teachers of tos Altos, California 

prepared this guide for teaching written expression in grades kindergarten 

through eight. The objectives are to help thildrpn (l) think productively, 

(2) organize their thoughts in writing to fulfill their own purposes," 

(3) become skillful in the act and art of writing, and (4) apply written 
expression to their own daily living.. In sections for each of tf\e 
objectives, explanations of the objectives and reconiuehded methods,^ 
materials, and occasions for developing them are given, sub-sections 
entitled "Have You Tried This," for grades kindergarten through two. 
Three through five, and six through eight contain suggestions for 

imaginative experiences to develop children's sensory. awareness. Their 

* ... - t , ' '__ 

range or responses to sensory experiences and their ability to make 

fine discriminations among' such granmar, punctuation, and spelling are 

introduced to-h'qlp. the student meet his 6wn need for lucid expression. 

This guide, recommended by the NCTE Cbmnittee to Review Curriculum Guides, 

is noted in "Annotated List of Reconmended ElemlHtary and Secondary v 

\ __._._#.»_ - ~ 

Curriculum Guides in English, 1967." ; 

CREATIVE WRITING IN THE CLASSROOM— ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY edited 
by Robert Day. ERlC Clearinghouse oh Reading and Communication Skills, 
1978, 117 ffeges. 

a Over 700 books, articles and other publications related to the 
area of writing/composition skills are described within this publication. 
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f lie abstracts are categorized into various groups * some of 'which \ 
Include (1) the value of creative writing; (2) the teacher* and the 
classroom; (3) research findings;" (4) teaching the writing process; 
(5) teaching fiction and drama writing; (6) responding to student 



work; (7) publishing student work; (8) writing contests; and 
(9) resources for writing. ' ^ 

i j » 

, STRATEGIES FOR TEACHING THE COMPOSITION f^RQCESS by Carl Koch 
.and dames Brazil. National Council of Teachers of>jg5^1sh f 1978^ 
108 pages. ' ED147880. , <\ 

Packed with practical .classroom activities, the authors of this 

■_ _ ^ : f__ ; ■ * - - 

document give teachers suggestions on what^gea be done to hel\p^tudehts 

become better writers. The activities ar| categorized Into chapters 

that deal with (1) the Comfort Zone which ihcludes elementary student 

fears about what f tq write and improving stujlerit self-confidence in 



writing; (2) prewri^ing that relates to the need to cdrrespond and 
planning the form writing is to take/; (3) tfce Writing Stage 
including structuring ideas arid producing an effective, coherent, 
well -formed narrati ve; (4) the Postf Writing Stage which stress 
editing arid proof-reading. 

t 

HELP FOR THE TEACHER OF WRITTEN COMPOSITION — NEW DIRECTIONS IN 
RESEARCH by a Committee of the National Conference on Research in 
English, ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication "Ski lis, 19.76, 
72. pages'. £0120731. * 

For tHe teacher who wishes to focus classroom instructional 

efforts bri techniques. arid conditions that are likely to havje a positive 

pay-of^, this book should be helpful. The research on writing skills 
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H reviewed by many contributors to the publication in a fashion that is 
understandable aha! useful. Factors such as (1) an oral language base; 
{2\ conditions stimulating writing; (3) inner motivation; (4) audiences; 
(5) positive reinforcement; (6) writing^drafts; Q) sharpening observa- 
tion skills in preparation for^ writing; and (8) creative problem-solving 
are discussed. . V 
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DELAWARE EDUCATIOflAL 
ASSESSmEAT PROGRAfT) 




Writing Assessment 

Delaware Department of Public Instruction 

• - P 

Planning, Research and Evaluation Division 

Student Assessment Booklet 

STUDENT NAME: ' ; ' 

^ Lmi Flral j V Mi 

BIRTHDAT1: " — SEX: M F (circle one/ 

9*mm Day Vmt 

V ■ i ' 

SCHOOL NAME: . SCHOOL CODE: 

DISTRICT NAME: . 
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Exercises 1-5 were provided by the National Asftssment of Educational Progress. Dourer. Colortda B»erdses6-8 w*e prov'dedljjr the 
Rhode Isisnd Assessment Program. Providence. Rhode Island. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR ANSWERING EXERCISES 
Multiple Choice Exercises 

~ : : ~ / 

Some of the exercises in this booklet are followed by several suggested answers. For 
each exercise with suggested answers you should fill in the oval beside the one answer 

you think is correct or best. ( • 

4 

* • 

Look at a sample of this type of exercise.^ 

Sample Exercise 
How many days are tffere in one week? 



5 days 

6 days 

7 days 

8 days 



\ 



the oval beside "7 days" has been filled in because there are seven days in one week. . 

• _ _ _ __ . ...... 

Remember, when you are Answering ah exercise with suggested answers, fill in only ONE 

oval. If you change an answer, be sure to erase your first answer COMPLETELY. 



Essay Exercises . f < 

Somevof the exercises in this booklet will be long exercises, so you will have more 

' «• * ■ ^ • 

time and more space for your answers. Your answer should be written or printed 
on the blank lines following the exercise. Please use as much of this space its you 
need. • v 
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How often do you wri.te something down 



so y bet won't forget it? 



Sbtfletimes 



Never 



I 




i 



DO NOT CONTINUE 
UNTIL TOLD TO DO SO. 
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How often do you write stories for your own enjoyment? 



Often 
> Sometim 
Never 



a, ?4t Brbv 
■ about Safety 



vite Mr. Jones to come and s 



. Lobk at the three invitations on the opposite page. Pill in the oval beside the • * 
invitation which is BEST. ^ > 



r 



T., 



V. '■ 
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(Continued) 




Dear Mr. Jones, 

Our school would appreciate your speaking to us about safety at 9:30 a.m. 
next Tuesday, January 3, at Ray burn School. If you are free at this time, please 



accept our invitation. 



i 

Sincerely, 
Pat Brown 

9 



Dear Mr. Jones, ^ 

I'm supposed to find out if you can speak to us at Rayburn next Tuesday, 
January 3 at 9:30? PleaseN^ccept this. 

Sincerely, 
Pat Brown 



Dear Mr. Jones, 

Our school would like for you to speak to us about safety. Is that okay 



with you. We could have you on Tuesday of next week, and you could talk 

in our auditorium. 

* * 

Yours Truly, 
Pat Brown 



y 



cz> I don't know. 



Look carefully at the picture. f 

These kids are having fun jumping on the overturned boat. Imaging you are 
one of the children in the picture. Or if you wish, imagine that you-are some- 
one standing nearby watching the children. Tell .what is going on as he or she v 
would tell it. Write as if you were telling this to a good friend, in a way that 
expresses strong feelings. Help your friend FEEL thfe experience too. Space 
is provided on the next three pages. * '</ •• 
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IF YOU NEED MORE SPACE, CONTINUE ON Tlf E NEXT PACK 
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IP YOU NEED MORE SPACE, CONTINUE ON THE NEXT PAOE. 
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4. (Continued) 




1X1 NOT t'ONHNUI 
UNTIL TOI.D It) DO SO. 
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% Imagine that your principal aske^ for suggestions about Mow to make* things 
better in your school. Write a letter to your principal telling him just OI^E 
thing you think should bt» changed, how to bring about the change, and how 
the' school will be improved by it. Space is provided below and on the next 
three pages. Sign your letter "Chris Johnson." 



Mark Hopkins, Principal 
Martin Intermediate School 
Loden, Ohio 99999 



333 West Street 
Loden, Ohio* 99999 
September 5,1979 
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IF YOU NEED MORE SPACE, CONTINUE ON THE NEXT PAGE 
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IF YOU NEED MORE SPACE, CONTINUE ON THE NEXT PAGE 
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tF YOU NEED MORE SPACE, CONTINUE ONTHE NEXT PAGE. 
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IK) NOI (ON I INIM 

iin rii tiii.i) in no so 



About how much iime each ^ ay do you 
spend reading at home? (Choose one) 

•r=7*. l,ess than, an hour. 

c^z> Between j and 2 hours 

Ci3 itotwoon 2 and hours 

( — ) Between :i and 4 hours 

t — > More thaw 4 hours 



Approxinuitoly how many hours per 
"day cli) you watch TV? (Choose one) 

• CD Loss than an hour ^ 
co Between 1 arid 2 hours 
c^D Between 2 arid 3 hours t 

Between 3 and 4 hours 
czd More th^n.4 hours 



How often are you requirqd to write a 
paragraph or ittore in your school 
assignments? (Choose one) * 

( — ) At least once a day 
czD At least once a week 
i — ) About once a month 
( — ) Only once or twice a yeffr 
c~) Never 

When I write something for school 
teachers usually rate the way I write as 
(Choose one) 

c — > Excellent. 

( — ) Very Hood 

o Satisfactory 

r — ) Poor 

s Very Poor 



10. When I write something, I think the way 

I write is (Choose one) 
« • 

czp Excellent 

c±> Very Good \ 

o Satisfactory 

o Poor 

ctd Very Poor v 



1 j. How would you rate your understanding 
of the English language? (Choose one) 

c=3 Outstanding 

c=3 Satisfactory 

<Z3 Unsatisfactory 

<Z3 Don't know 



12. Of the following kinds of writing, what 
kind do you do most often? (Choose one) 

c=3 Letters 

* c=3 Essays 

c=3 Book Reports 

cz3 Term Papers 

cz3 Poems 

c=d Other 



13. Before you write something, how often 
do you plan what you will write and how 
you will write it^ (Glfoose one) 

CZ3 Always* ^ 

cd Very Often 

CZ3 Sometimes 

c=3 Rarely" ^ 

CZ3 NWer S 



■ / 
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EXPRESSIVE WRITING 



OBJECTIVE ; 



ITEM: 



J^nohstrate ability in writing to ^evesi 
personal feelings afid ideas ttroughXeonveniional 
discourse . . 'V : 



Children on an Overturned Boat 



STIMULUS MATERIAL : 




Look carefully at the picture. 

_ ■ 

These kids are having fun jumping on the overturned boat. Imagine you are 

one of the children in the picture. Or if you wish, imagine that you are some- 

N^one standing nearby watching the children. Tell what is going bh as he or <he 

would tell it. Write as if you were telling this to a good friend, in a way that 

expresses strong feelings. Help your friend FEEL the experience roo: Spare 

.» is provided on the next three pages. % 

/ • 
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SCORING: Each student writing sample for this item was 

scored tor primary trait and secondary traits. 



PRIMARY TRAIT: ' Entry Into World of Picture 



0 - NO RESPONSE . NO FURTHER SCORING 

1 » no array into the imaginary world of the picture. \ 

Respondents write about children, the boat, or about 

anything else to do with the picture. However, there 

is only a single statement or the information is too <f 

disjointed to make a point. Random details, bits 

of information, or jtisis of rise&aiiohs that dp hot 

create a situation. Also include pure ^description^ 

papers that only report what 1 s in the photograph or 

picture* - ^ 



m ENTRY INTO THE IMAGINARY JHORED OF THE JttETURE . _ 
Respondents have accepted the world of the picture . 
However, th% bontrol and consistency necessary % 
jto create a structured presentation are lacking. 

Qfteri there is no structure to the world of tfte 

picture. This is evidenced by few internal transitions 
and details that don't harmonize. The ideas may 
be related^ but don't make a whole. Lac* of 

consistency and transitions result in little 

logical progression of ideas. On the othpr hand, 
these papers may have structure, but the narrative is 
not worked but. Therja^is little imagination oh the 
pari of the write to crefate the story. An attitude 
may be stated, but not illustrated. You do 

not "feel" a mood has been created. Other papers 
may have some structure and the outline of story or 
the hint of a mood, yet neither are developed. 
Generally "3" papers are eitfler undeveloped or 
developed in a heiter-sJteiter or confusing* tnanner ♦ 




3 - GOOD ENTRY INTO THE IMAGINARY WORLD OF THE PICTURE . 
Papers are generally competent. Respondents evidence 
control and consistency to 'create a structured v 
presentation. Often thete aff strong topic sentences 
and good transitions. However, the good quality of 
the papers is marred by development that is skeletal 
or somewhat uneven. Narratives display imagination, 
but often are left with gaps or other uneveness. 
Details may be inadequate, excessive, or unclear. 
Attitudes may be stated and somewhat supported, but 
necessarily presented to "help your friend feel". A 
definite mood is not created 1 The underdeveloped 
paper has a definite beginning and end yet there is not 



enough material to fill out the structure or it is 
contrived. Thm unevenly cfavaiopad pip»xv •ith»r 
nave tmuira tfaeaii* or the structure is oddly 
filled out. * 

_ • •. . • t- .. . 

- * " fH^f* A* 0 CONSISTENT ENTRY INTO THE IMAGINARY 
MOKLD OF THE P^ICTURE. . 

l»^».«**W»fcfcur«Jjy wnoj*. ioo»b ends nave 
been tied up or out oft (al&ough a strong paper * 
without closure can be rated in this, category) . 

'W OMiiiitwt. ^rntiw are weii and 
•yg^y tf»t*»qpf<» or attitudes are wrprtiMd so a 
definite mood la created. You do "feel " the 
experience. The. structure is tmiri«d and aupportad bu 
imaginative and evocative da tails. 

7 - ILLEGIBLE, ILLITERATE. NO FURTHER SCORING. 

8 - MISUNDERSTANDS THE TASK OR ttRlTBS ON A TOTALLY 

DIFFERENT SUBJECT. NO FURTHER SCORING. 

✓ i - 

9 ' I DON'T KNOW-. NO FURTHER SCORING. 

" a 

SECONDARY TRAIT: Fantasy 

Story tries to reproduce tha fahiaay gamea of 
Children, such as pretending to be pirates, 
shipwrecked, or riding whalaa. Stating the 
fantasy is not enough, two or more unelaborated 
fantasy situations, or a fantaag situation vith 
*t least one elaboration muat be preaent. 
Descriptions Of gams, for example, follow 
tha leader or king of the hill are not r 
Included. Fahtaey ia more than a literal and 
logical explanation of the picture. 

CRITERIA/ CATEGORIES : 
* 1 - FANTASY IS PRESENT. 



2 - FANTASY IS NOT PRESENT. 

'•' ■ • ' . ; . .. -f. 



SECONDARY TRAIT: Xhsjtghts 



Story deveiopes insichte into the writer's 
perspective on his life or life in general. 
The massage ahould*. be Integral to tha story - 
not tacked on aentlment. The generalizations 
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ox tbeiml c&mmhtmrimm cmh bm st*fd 
illicitly «* wmll m mxplicitly. Thmms 
«r# ottmn bmmmd on pomitlvm or n«g*tiv# 
vaiu* iticiwutu **out childhood or adulthood, 
***2jni#c*nc« fx ramim&ir wfttri . .J i* not 
•naugh* worn mtningtul ox ihfllifnt 
Mt&tmmmnt mmt bm Implied* 



CRITERIA/ CATEGORIES ; 

1 - INSIGHTS ARE} PRESENT* 



• 



2 a INSIGHTS ARE NOT PRESENT . 

SECONDARY TRAIT: Umm of dimlogum 

CRITIRIA/CATECORIES : 

J - DtRSGT QUOTE FROM ONE PERSON IN THE TBM 

ONE PERSON MAY WUJC MORE TBAN ONCE. WHEN IN DOUBT 
HHETNER TNO STATEMENTS ARE MADE BY THE SAME PERSON 
OR DIFFERENT PEOPLE, CODE 1. A DIRECT QVOTE OF A 
movent ALSO COUNTS. CAN BE IN hypothetical tense. 

/ 

2 - DIRECT QVOTE PROM WO OR MORE PERSONS IN WW STORY. 

3 m RMS NOT USE DIALOGUE IN THE STORY. 

SECONDARY TRAIT: Point Of vim* 

»■'."'. f 

CRITERIA/CATEGORIES : 

i ■ POINT OF VIEW IS CONSISTENTLY ONE OF THE FIVE 

CHILDREN . INCLUDE "IF *1 WERE ONE OF THE CHILDREN . 
AND RECALLING PARTICIPATION AS ONE OF THE 
CHILDREN. 



2 m POINT OF VIEW IS CONSISTENTLY ONE OF AN OBSERVER. 

WHEN AN OBSERVER JOINS THE CHILDREN IN PLAY, THE ". „ * 
POINT OF VIEW IS STILL *3* BECAUSE THE OBSERVER MAXES 
A SIXTH PERSON PLAYING. INCLUDE PAPERS WITH ,{ 
MINIMAL EVIDENCE EVEN WHEN DIFFICULT TO TELL WHICH 
POINT OF VIEW IS BEING TAKEJN . .«£ 



3 - POINT OF VIEW CANNOT BE DETERMINED, OR DOBS NOT 
CONTROL POINT OF VIETf. '( 



-A 
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SECONDARY TRAIT: Tense 
CRITERIA/ CATEGORIES : 



2<- PRESENT TENSt - PAST TENSE MAY ittSTO BE PRESENT TP NOT 
HBHT J3F JBW Xl»JP* f OF STORY . ; ' 



2 - paw wars* - jp a past tense description is acceptably 

BROUGHT UP JTO PRESENT, CODE AS "PAST" . SON^TMES_^ , 
TEE PRESENT IS USED TO CREATE A FRAME FOR PAST EVENTS. 
CODE THIS AS PAST, SINCE THE ACTUAL DESCRIPTION IS 
IN TEE PAST. 



3 - HYPOTHETICAL TINE - PAPERS WRITTW ENTIRELY IN THE ? 
"IF I NEWS Off THE &&AT » OR "IF I NER% THERE, I WOULD. 99 
THESE PA PERS OFTEN INCLUDE FUTURE REFERENCES SUCH JIS 
"NBEN I GET ON THE BOAT I WILL " . IF PART IS 
HYPOTHETICAL AND 1&STJ>AST 6# PRESSNT AND TENSE IS 

■ controlled, wdb preset or past, if the introduction, 
up to two sentences, is only part in past or present 

THEN CODE HYPOTHETICAL . 



4 - CANNOT DETERMINE TINE, OR DOES _NOT CONTROL TENSE. 
(ONE WRONG TENSE PLACES THE PAPER IN THIS CATEGORY) 
EXCEPT DROWNED IN THE PRESENT. 
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PEKSUASIVE WRITING 



OBJECTIVE: 



ITIM: > 
STIMULUS MATERIAL: 



rtr gttw ability to writ* in r+mpxmam to « 
vide i«va of «oei«tai daaiad* and obliw tionm . 

4hiiity ia dmfixtmd to 4ac<twfa aogrwctw— ■; 

Xji j p w g f , pwctartjoB , mpmllinf, and foxmvor 
oompaation m Appropriate to particular^!, ^ 

• ■ » ' '. 

fce>tt#r to Prineipei 



.-' | _' ■ . v 

Imagine that your principal asked for suggestions about how to make things 
battir in your school. Write a letter to your principal telling htm just ONE 
thiol you think should be changed* how to bring about the change, and how 
tha school wttl ba improved by it. Space is provided below and on the next 
three pages. Sign your letter "Chris Johnson." 



Mark Hopkins* Principal 
Martin IntenpecUate School 
Loden, Ohio 99999 



?33 West Street 
Loden, Ohio 99999 
September 5, 1979 



SCORING: . 

PRIMARY TRAIT r 
CRITERIA/ CATEGORIES 1 



Student writing samples on this it mm were 
scored for primary trait and mechanic*. 

Defining and Defendipg a Changs 



0 

1 



m HO B&S 




DO NOT DSFINB <W1> IMFSND * CHANGE* 

Sqme "J" papers do not propose * change or identify 
a prcMem, they are simply statements of attitude, 
judgement, desire, or dissatisfaction* Other "1" 
pmpets do identify a prohlem ox iq c i mmend >a change, 
but do not explain h<** to implement the change or 
solve the problem. They do not tell hcer the school 
will he benefited. 



MOTS* An elaborately detailed description of a 
problem should not bm acormd highmr than 
»%» it no .solution is identified or defended. 
Lists of problems or changes should also be 
scored "1". 1 



• BMSPO UMMTS STATS A CHANGS THEY WANT MADS ttf TSEIR 
SCHOOL OF A PROBLEM mAT NEEDS SOLVING. IN MUTTON, 
ggjUWgf ttLL llJ HON JD BRING ABOUT, 2iS CHANGE OR 
SOLVk THE PROBLEM, OR (2) SOME MAT THE SCHOOL WILL 
W IMPROVED BY M PROPOSED CHANGE OR SOLUTION. 
Some "2" papers dS present ail three elements, but 
the reasoning is not developed. Soma are in a 
aketchy, skeletal, rudimentary fopn that is basically 
a bare outline. Others are disjointed or the ideas 
*r*n't related (solution doesn't solve problem, 
benefit isn't related to change, etc.) 0 

■ DEFINE AND DEFEND A CHANGE 
papers state a change or identify a problem, explain 
how to bring about the change or solve the problem, 
and tell hem the change will benefit the school. 
Reasoning is used to expand or explain at least one 
of the elements. For example, there might be a 
detailed plan for bringing about the change, ah 
anpnatian of the benefits or ah elaborate 
explmnation of the problem. These papers differ 
from "4- papers in that the development is uneven. 
One element is well developed while the others may 

1 be only asserted or barely mentioned. 

NOTE: Sometimes the elaboration of a severe problem 
(drugs, race riots, etc.) can convey a 
sense of urgency jso that the benefits of soiving 
the problem an readily apparent. . Since these 
benefits seem evident, they need not be stated. 

\ j / 

SYSTEMATICALLY DEFINE AND DEFEND A CHANGE. 
Theme papers have all the elements of "3" papers . Xm 
addition, they cast phe material in a systematic 
structure which reflects the logical s?tej» in the 
process of bringing about the change at least 2, and 
possibly all of the elements are expanded so that the 
various issuss are related to each other and to the 
proposition being defended. 

ILLEGIBLE , ILLITERATE. , ♦ 



; _.__*>____ 

MZSmOBRSTMDS TBS QUESTION. 
X DOt'T mo*. 




MgCH*t)ICS, SCORIKC 



The teat tt*m dMJLlng w£th the letter to the principal is 
§cort< for *echa*4c* Villi *#* primary trait* The next faw pages 
present the. rules that ajce. followed to .detect errors in writing 
mechanics* These rules can also be used by the/ classroom teachers in 
judging written; work pro&iced by the student in school. 



The Scoring Rules 



These scoring mdi dh^nj^^e/g^dh^ were 
designed to allow the waiter touch flexibil- 
ity as possible under existing nxles <^ coorect 
writing; consequently, ^Bty tfo^t^p atrthpri- 
tin on mechanics disagreed, the most informal 
Interpretation was used. 

If a paper was illegible, which meant it was 
undecipherable an$ «*uW nok intelligibly 
interpreted* it was, »4 
received no further scoring. Whoever a writer 
simply copied 9* Hs**4 spaying words, 
the paper wet consid^d li^fcfc »W& meaning- 
less ind receised lift 4«(iWiS WrtMjLft | M^55 
of these situation* tyPl^tim *W 
to scor* tin* following: ^fragraphs, 




sentences, . 

ness, spelling, word choice and capitalization. 



There were 



ppssibl^ d^qript^pcw for a 
4ph p«r^ph co^- 
d#fetepe& Eyery pap*r had 
so ft teU i?to one of 



ent and 
at least one 
these three 



Paragraph used indicated the paragraph was, 
essentially, « vii»rt 4#V*c*; Thf water us#d 
indentation, sWppfd *ttnf *\9$ped in the 
middle of a line and started back at the 
margin but the rpjgafpaph was neither coher- 
ent nor "developed. The one-s#ntence para: 
graph generally wa# placed in thaf category. 

Paragraph coherent indicated an interconnect- 
ednesa among sentences and among the ideas 
of those jsentences. The relationship of each 
sentence's idea to the ideas th#t preceded and 
foildwed it was clear. In other words, when 
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_„ _ w a coherent paragraph, the reader 

should* never have been confused about the 
order of itt parts or their relationship to each 
other. Paragraphs that we^ owdeveloped-- 
that is, contained two at more coherent 
paragraphs were marked coherent. 

Paragraph developed indicated that the para* 
graph hied an expressed or an implied topic 
sentence, which identified and limited the 
central area of concern i in the paragraph, and 
that *ach additional sentence, in an orderly 
manner, added to or explained something 
ahout title mfo idea embodied in the topic 
' sentence. 



Sentences 

Eveycy sentence in an essay was categorised. . . • 

A fused sentence contained two. or more 
independent clauses with no punctuation or 
conjunction separating them. If , however, the/ 
first word of the second independent clause 
was capi tal i z ed, each sentence was scored 
separately and the was given an end- 

' mark error.* Sentences that were scored as 
fused Wire not also given a semicolon punctu- 
ation error as that would have, resulted in 
scoring the same error twice. 

On and on sentences consisted of four or 
mdre independent dames strung together 
with conjunctions, ^a_ conventional mark of 
punctuation or a combination of both. The 
conjunctions did not all n^ed to be the same. 

A comma splice was noted whenever two or 
more independent clauses were joined by a 
comma instead of a semicolon or a coordi- 



1 on: 
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Again, if the first word of 
the second .independent clause was capital- 
bid, each? sentence was scored separately and 
the pipit wis given in end-mark error. 

Whenever a writer wrote ttt^e independent 
clauses, one fused and one spliced, it was 
scored as a comma i 



Ah incorrect sentence fragment was any word 
group, other than an independent clause, 
written v^nd punctuated like a sentence, AH 
fragments were automatically counted as awk- 
ward; theref ore, they were hot individually 
scored as such. However, fragments contain- 
ing agreement errors were so scored. When the 
subject of a sentence was understood, the 
sentence was considered complete. 

A correct fragment wjss one used in dialogue, 
for emphasis, or as an exclamation. 



A simple sentence was a sentence that con* 
tamed a subject and a verb and may have had 
ah object or a subject complement. 

A simple sentence with phrase was any simple 
sentence that contained a phrase, regardless of 
the phrase's function in the sentence. Phrases 
wire loosely defined as any closely related 
group of words that did hot contain both a 
noun and a verb. They included prepositional, 
infinitive, gerund and participial phrases, as 
well as ap positives, nominative absolutes and 
verbals. 

A compound sentence > ; was two or more 
independent clauses joined by ^something 
other than a comma. ' 

/ ■ .. 

A compound sentence with phrase contained 
at least one phrase in one of the independent 
is. 



Complex and compound-complex sentences 
contained at least one independent clause and 
one dependent clause, which %as defined as a 
group of words chat could not stand alone as 
a sentence but contained both a subject and a 
verb. A writer was -given credit for using a 



dependent clause regardless of its function in 
the sentence unless the clause was the object 
of a preposition, in which ease only- the 
phrase wis scored. 

A complex and compound-complex sentence 
with phrase contained at least one dependent 
clause and one phrase. Included in this cate- 
gory were dialogue and senten<»vcont&ining 
parenthetical expressions that were clauses. 



Punctuation 

Every punctuation error was scored at the 
point where the error occurred, as opposed to 
grouping" them together* at the end *of each 
sentence. Errors of commission and errors of 
omission were scored for commas, dashes, 
quotation marks, semicolons, apostrophes and 
end marks. The guidelines for scoring were 
based on the most informal rules of usage. 
The writer was generally given the benefit of 
ruiy doubt*, / 

Rules used were: 

A. Commas and dishes 

1. A series of three or more nouns, 
verbs, phrases or dependent clauses 
. must be separated by commas. The 
comma before the conjunction is 
optional unless the items in series 
are dependent clauses. 

\ Ttierev should be^no comma after 
the last Word in a series unless a 
complete sentence follows. In this 
case, however, a dash is more ac- 
ceptable. > 

If the series ^cutt within a sen- 
tence, which is complete without it, 
a dash must precede |nd follow the 
series. 

__ ; _■ 

If there is a coordinating conjunc- 
tion between each item in the 
series, there is no punctuation. 
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2. Twq or mora tqual adjectives must 
be separated by commas if Ultra is 
no coordinating conjunction. That* 
ia no comma between tha last adjec- 
tive and tha noun it modiflas. 

3. Ajionrestfl<&vr modifier — ipposi- 
tive, phrasa or clause — must be set 
off from tha raat of tha sentence 
with commas. A nonraatrictiva 
modifier dHfctfbii and adds infor- 
mation but does not point out or 
identify; tha iantanca does not 
change radically of become mean- 
ingless whan the modifier is omit- 
ted. 

4. Commas must precede and follow 
titles and degrees (When they fol- 
low a name) and they must follow 
elements In dates, places and ad- 
dresses. 

Roman numerals are not punctu- 
. , ated. 

The comma between a monttf and a 
year S optional whan there is no 
date. But, if there is one after the 
month then there must be one after 
the year. • 



Commas must seps 
direct address frpm 
sentence. 



te a noun in 
te rest of the 



6. When a dependent clause, gerund 
phrasa or absolyte phrase starts a 

-»tence, it muit have a comma 
it. 

**■ * . ■ • / 

7. rWhen a Jong (arbitrary five or more 
\words) prepositional phrase starts ' a 

senttaee, it must be followed by a- 
comma. If it is short and there is no 
4 possibility ot confusion, the jomma 
is optional* • 

3. Separate mild interrupters from the 
Yes: of the *senten» with commas. 



10, 



ii. 



Mild interrupters may be parenthet- 
led expressions (by the way, on the 
other hand, in my opinion), transi- 
tional words (nevertheless^ conse* 
quentiy, therefore, however), well, 
yes, no at the beginning of a sen- 
tence. 

¥ 

NOTE: The benefit of the 
.doubt was given with well, 
yes, no at the bephnihg of a 
sentente. If the writer omitted 
the comma and the meaning 
was clear, a comma /was . not 
required. 

Dashes indicate a sudden change of 
thought in a sentence. ) - 



Dashes indicate a 
thought or ah afterthought added 
to the end of a sentence. 

A transitional expression preceded 
by a colon, semicolon, comma or 
dash is followed by a comma. 



B. Quotation, marks 



C. 



1. In dialogue, quotation marks must 
go around what is said. Separate 

" ' who said it from what is said with 
commas. Periods and commas go 
inside quotation marks. Must be 
clearly inside or is an error. 

2. If one set of quotation marks is 
present, there must be two. Mark 
one error. Location of quotation 
marks other than for dialogue is the 
writer's prerogative. 

NOTE \_ jt was not^nsidered 
an error if single marks were 
used instead of double marks. 

Colon 

• 1. A complete sentence introducing a 
series must have a colon after it. 
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2. When an introductory statement 
contains anticipatory, words ("the 
following/ 9 "as follows," "tluae," 
f*thu^" etc.), there must be a colon 
before the series. . 

S. A colon must be used if the series is 
- listed on separate lin$s. 

4. Use a colon when 1 formal quota- 
tion is introduced without using a 
form of the verb "to say." 

NOTE:_T*e benefit of the 
doubt was given in other cases 
, of colon use. A writer did not 
receive a punctuation error un- 
less it was cltariy incorrect. 



D. Semicolon 



1. If a^ compound sentence has 
commas in both of thejndej^endent 
clauses, a semicolon must precede 
the conjunction. 

2. If a comma is used for one rule in a 
sentence and _if _a comma is needed 
for a second rule but to use it 
wduld cause confusion, a semicolon - 
must be used for the rule that 
creates the longest pause. (The 
semicolon must continue to be used 
in eve^y place where that role ap- 
plies in the sentence.) 

3. Two independent clauses can be 
separated b y a semicolon or a semi- 
colon and a connector. (The 
comma after the connector is op- 
tional) 

N9TE; In cases where the 
semicolon- was missing, die 
student was not scored for a 
: ; punctuatibn error as this had 
already been done when the 
sentence was designated as 
fused. 

If at compound sentence had i- 
comma in one of the independent "V 



clauses/ the writer couid have used 
a semicolon, comma or no mark at 
all preceding the conjunction with* 
out oeing scored for an error. 



E. End marks 



•sentence" had to have some type 



of end punctuation if the next 
tence" started with a capital letter. 



'sen- 



P. 



NOTE: End punctuation was not 
scored for appropriateness. 

If the writer omitted end punctua*. 
tion but began the next sentence 
with a capital letter, a punctuation 
error Was scored rather than a fused 
sentence. 

If there was no end mark following 
a fragment, the error was hoi 
scored unless the fragment occurred 
at the end of the essay. 

Apostrophe 

1. An\postrophe s ( f sj is used to form 
: the possessive of nouns, singular or 

plural, not ending in s. 
_____ 

2. Use *s otj to form the possessive of 
singulaHioufis ending in s. . 

NOTE; The -benefit of the 
doubt was given in this cate- 
gory, particularly on cases, 
concerning proper names. 

3. Use ' without ' r orm the posses- 
sive of plural nouns ending in s. 

4. . Use f s to f onn the possessive of r 

indefinite pronouns. , 

5. Use f a ^wfth i thfe last noun to show 
joint possession in a pair or series. 

Use 's with each noun in a pair or 
series when each noun is pos$essir\g 
something separately. . 
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NOTE; The benefit of the 
doubt fu given whin the 
i&teqded mining was not 
dear ten the eonttxt 

; 6. Uh • to Show omissions or contrac- 
tions* 

NOTE: Plurals of numerals, 
totters, symbols and words 
involving the apostrophe were 
scored undtr filing. 

Aq unformed possessive or an 
unnecessary possessive was 
a^pred as a word-choice error 
for wroof case. 

> ' _ • 

Additional Comments About/ (Scoring 
Punctuation: 



1. Credit was always given for use of 
'the least-sophisticated punctuation. 

2. Punctuation eirors that were not 
defined in the fuide were disre* 
garded. 

3. Run-on sentences were not scored 
for colons, semicolons * or end 
marks — unless / the end marie was 

■> . miss&g at the very end of the ess*y 
or unless the/ next sentence began 
with a capital letter. Errors in inter- 
nal commas, quotation marks and 
apostrophes were scored. ' 



Agreement 

A sentence w*^ scored for *n agreement error 
if at least one error was present. Multiple 
errors wer* not' scored Agreement took pre* 
cadence over spelling and word-choice errors. 

joules used for subject/verb and pronoun/ 
antecedent agreement were: * 



A. A compound 
takes a plural. 




with an "and' 



C. 



EXCEPTION: Compound subjects 
connected by "and" but expressing 
a singular idea take a singular. 

A collective, noun takes a singular when 
referring to the group as a-unit but takes 
a plural when the members are active as 
individuals. 

Some nouns are written as plurals but 
have a* singular meaning. When used as 
subjects, they take a singular. 

Some nouns ire written as plurals but 
have a singular meaning. When they are 
subjects, they take a plural: 

proceeds trousers 
stissors pants 



E. Some nouns have the same form in the 
plural as in ttje singular. These nouns 
take the singular or the j)]«al_ depending 
on the context of the sentence. 

EXAMPLES: . ' ; 
The series of* concerts looks excit- 
ing. 

~ Both series of concerts look excit- 
ing. 

F. Many nouns ending jh "jes" (economic, 
statistics, politics, ethics, , ' etc.) i take a 
singular or plural depending on how they 
are used. When they refer ib a body^of 
knowledge or a course of study, they aire 

t singular., When they refer to qualities or 
activities, they are plural. 

A title is singular. ♦ 

EXAMPLE: 
i The Canterbury Tales is a coqiedy. 

G. After who, which or that, the verb must 
agree with the clause's antecedent — the 
noun to the left of who. which or that. 
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H. Time, amounts of money and quantities 
art singular. 

I. Whan a phrase is the Subject of a 
sentence, a singular verb mlist be used. 

"Rules used for noun/modifiar agreement 
ware: 

A. "A" is used before all consonant sounds, 
including sounded **h M ^a house; long 
*u" — a unit; and "o" with the sound of 
aw-t one-week workshop. 

' NOTE: The article before humble 

must be 'V 1 

B. 4 *An M S used before all vowel sounds, 
including silent "H" — an hour, short 
M u" — an umpire. 

NOTE: If^ffiej^ori^ras mis^elled 
and the modifier agreed with the 
misspelling, an ^eemenLerror was 
5pt scored — an umble - man, an 
ousa. 

Rules used for subject/object pronoun usage 
A. 



B. 



pronouns — I, you, he, she, it, 

we, they^jrho. Use when the pronoun is 
the subject of a verb. * 

Object prdno una — me^you, him, her, it, 
Us, them, whom.* Use when the pronoun 
is tJbe direct toject, toe object of the 
preposition or the subject or object of an 
infinitive. 



Rules used for tense shifts* within a sentence 
V*er*: . < 

A. Use present perfect" with present or 
present progressive. 

B« U» past perfect with past or past pro- 
gressive. 



C. • Vsjt future perfect with future or future' 
progressive. 



Definitions of Tenses 
A. Present tense — happening now. 



B. Past tense — happened any time in the 
past. 

C. Future tense — will happen anytime in 
the future. 

( ' 

D« Present perfect -7 ref* ts to an action that 
was completed in Jiie past but is part of 
a series of actions ^hat the writer as- 
sumes will continue in the present. 

E. Past perfect — refers to an action Sat 
was completed in the past before anoth- 
s er event occurred. 



F^ Future i&rfect — refers to'an action that 



will .be completed by a specific time in 
the future. 



G. Present progressive — tefers to an action 
that is iii progress, • * 

H. " Past progressive — refers to an action 

that was in progress. 

I. Future progressive — refers to an action 
that will be in progress. 



Awkward 



A sentence was scored for awkwardness once, 
.regardless of the number of faults in that 
sentence. If a sentence pouid be fixed J^evepd 
ways, the various changes involving more thin 
one word, the sentence %ras scored a* awk- 
ward. The scorers were cautioned to *core 
what they saw — not what they thought the^ 
saw. It was very easy for a scorer to automati- 
cally edit a sentence or force an ihterpreta- 
*£?j£_Jf^?j*_wracted an awieward sentence. 
Scorers were also advised to cljeck for' con- 
junction errors before scoring a sentence as 
awkward. 

•Rules for determining awkwardness were as 
follows: 




A. Faulty subordination — putting tha main 
idaa tote m _ a dependent clause and a 
secondary idjra into a main clausa. 



B. Unclaar pronoun antacadtnt. 



j 



EXAMPLE: 

waa asked' to bring hi Mr. 
Gary's report whan ha qune in. 



2. 



There are occasions 
whan splitting an infinitive 
4 produces the smoothest sen- 
tence. Tha scorers were told to 
use their ow^judgment. 

Separation of subject and verb, 
parts of a verb, or verb and object 
can be awkward. 



C. Dangiing'( misplaced) modifier. 

NOTE: Benefit of Jhe doubt was 
given oh word placement. • 



D. Omitted or extra words. 

1. When part of the verb (auxiliary or 
mam) was missing. Wheh the sub- 
ject or the entire verb was missing, 
the sentence was stored as a frag- 
ment. 

2. Two similar adjectives were scored \ 
V awkward for redundance. 

EXAMPLE^ 
4 the big, huge river 



3. 



. 

redundancies were also 



Other 
scored as awkward 



4. 



EXAMPLE l 
' Where is it at? 

•> 

A double negative was scored awk- 
ward for extra words. 



E. Faulty coordination ■ . 

v »TPwo ot more independent clauses that 
'aire written as one sentence but zxe hoi 
logically related. . i 

F. Mixed or illogical /constructions like 
faulty parallelism. m 

£>. SpUt construction. «^ ■ 

1. A spUt infinitive occurs when a 
modifier is inserted between "to" 
and die verb form. 



Words — Spelling 

. 

Each misspelled word was scored (agreement 
took precedence over spelling) into one of the 
following categories: 

A. Severn! — This type of misspelling is the 
result of a perception j^pbiem related to 
reading. The student Who has difficulty ' 
with reversal will make the same mistake 
throughout the paper. 

. li Letter reversal — The student writes 
a letter backwards (b/d) or upside 
down (m/w, b/pt u/n) and in so 
doing forms another letter. This 
includes*q/g confusion if the error - 
la consistent throughout the paper. ' 

2. Word reversal The student re- 
verses tM^ order of letters in a word 
(was/saw). This fault' usually* in- 
volves two* or three-letter words 
and will appear nfore than once in 
the paper. - - 

.NOTE: A reversed letter that did 
" hot result in a different letter (g, 7, 

• ? jj was not scored. The benefit <jf 
the doubt was given in n/m, i/e v 
u/Nv discrepancies. 



B. Plural 



Plural not formed (clearly not an 
agreement problem). 

/ 



EXAMPLE: 
United State 

2. Plural formed incorrectly. 
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C. Phonetic attempt — Spelling the 
word M a manner that reflected the 

^ correct pronunciation of the word; an 
Incorrect spelling that, when pronounced 
aloud, sounded like the correct pronun- 
ciation of a legitimate word that would 
fit into context. ' 

Homonym confusion ytes included in 
this category and was hot scored as a 
. word-choice error. The scorers were told 
to use their own judgment in scoring for 
rphonetic attempt. 

D. Other spellirfg error — included wrong 
word division at the end* of a line, 
beginning a sentence with 'a humeral, 
making two words into one (alot), mak- 
ing one word into two ([room mate]), 
superfluous plurals (parking? lots), groups 
of distinguishable letters that did not 

' make a legitimate word, groups of distin- 
guishable letters that did not reflect the 
cornet pronunciation of the desired 
word. * /« 

NOTE: A "misspelling" that resulted in 
another word was to be scored within 
the context of its sentence. It was up to 
the scorer to determine whether this was 
a spelling erroror a word-choice error. 

Abbreviations or any mistakes associated 
with abbreviations (spelling,, punctua- 
tion) were not scored as errors. 

i ■ • 



% Word Choice 

A word-choice error resulted when one word 
was used instead of another, which would 
clearly have been better. If a particular word 
could have been changed one or'more ways, 
any of which would have, corrected the 
diction error^ the word was scored _■ as a 
word-choice error. Each word, considered to 
be ah incotirect choice, was scored into one of 
the followilg categories: : 

Ai . Structure word error. The writer needed 
a preposition or "conjunction but used 



the wrong one. Conjunction here refers 
to coordinating and subordinating con- 
junctions; 

9 ' 

N OTE: The American Heritage 
Dictionary accepts "in" for "into" 
and "on" for "onto 1 * as informal 
usage. 

"Like" for "as," "like" for "as if* 
or "as though," "if' for "whether" 
are gaining Kceptance. They were 
\ not scored as errors. 

B. ^Qtljer word-choici errors included form 
words (npuns,^erbs, adjectivw or ad-' 
verbs) that were off by some shade of 
meaning and words to which the scorer 
could not assign any or only one logical 
meaning. Other word-choice errors in- 
cluded the following: « : 

1. Wr^ng prihdple_psES 61 tee verb 
, (clel^ly not agreement or iwk- 



2.' 



EXAMPLES: 
ifhe bicyde was broke, 
ihe stole treasure * 

Attempted verb, adjective or adverb 

* forms that are nonexistent or uriac- 

• ceptable; : 

EXAMPLES: 
; beautifulest 
busted 

"\ --- • 

NOTE: Other word-choice errors 
took precedence over other spelling 
errors whtfti a wrong word was 
misspelled. 

Agreement and awkward took pre- 
cedence over other word -choice 
- errors and structure words, tf a 
particular word could have- been 
changed one or more way$, any of 
which would have corrected the 
}n error, the word was scored 
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gaSi Wort-Chotc. frror . K C. Whan tha pronoun I,wa» not capital. 

Papan writtari or printad in aU capital tattan 
wart not seonbtt for capitalization. - 



tha 

Mvaral wayi* the 
at 



» - - - — - 



Capitalization 



Worda wart scored as capitalization arrow in 
the following situationa: 

A* Whan tha first word in a sentence was 
not capitalized. 



B. * Whan ptbper nouns Or . 

a sentence were not capitalized. 



Illegible Word 



Scorers wew asked to - 
writing as best they could. If they were able 
to dedde what a questionable word was, they 
wire told to tLwJbeJetters or rewrite abovf 
the word. Si word could not be determined, 
it was scored as illegible. If letters could be 
distinguished, the word was scored as an other 
spelling error. 
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TYPE OF WRITING EXERCISE: Expressive HH ting 

OBJECTIVE: Demonstrate ability in writing to reveal personal'- feelings 
and Ideas through Conventional discourse , ^ 

ITEM: Children On An^Overturned Boat V 




Look carefully at the picture. 

* - 

These kids are having fun jumping on the overturned boat. 
Imagine you are one of the children in the picture; Of 
if you wi sh» imagine that you are sorteone standing nearby 
watching the children. Tell what is going on as he or 
she would "tell it. Write as If you were telling this to a 
good fHehd» In a Way that expresses strong, fee lings. 
Help ^ur friend feel the experience too. Space is provided 
on the next tfyree pages. 

SCORING: Each essay will be scored for primary and secondary traits. 



SCORING: Primary Trait 
TRAIT: Entry Into Imaginary World of the Picture* 



SCORING CRITERIA & CATEGORIES 



1 » NO ENTRY INTO THE IMAGINARY WORLD OF THE PICTURE. Respondents 
write about children, the boat « or about anything else to do 
with the picture. However, there Is only a single statement or 
the Information Is too disjointed to make a point. 



2 » MARGINAL ENTRY INTO THE IMAGINARY WORLD OF THE PICTURE. 

Respondents have accepted the world of the picture. However, 
the control and consistency necessary to create a structured 
presentation are lacking; or, these papers may have structure 
but the narrative Is not worked out. There Is little « 
Imagination on the part of the writer to create the story. : . £ 
Generally "2" papers are either underdeveloped or developed -w 
In a helter-skelter or confusing manner. 

3 = GOOD ENTRY INTO THE IMAGINARY WORLD OF THE PICTURE. Papers 

are general ly competent. Writer shows control and consistency 
to create a structured presentation. However, the good 
quality of the papers Is marred by development that Is 
skeletal or somewhat uneven. Details may be Inadequate, excessive 
or unclear. The underdeveloped paper- has a definite beginning 
arid end* yet there 1s hot enough ma terl al ' to . f 111 out the 
structure s or It 1s contrived. The unevenly developed papers ' 
either have excessive details or the structure Is oddly filled 
out. 

4 * EMOTIVE AND CONSISTENT ENTRY ,INT0 THE IMAGINARY WORLD; OF THE ' 

PICTURE. These papers' are structurally whole. Loose ends have 
been tied up or cut off (although a strong paper without closure 
can be rated 1 n thl s category) . Papers are consistent. 
Narratives' are well and evenly developed. You do "feel" the 
experience. The structure 1s unifies and supported, by 
Imaginative and evocative details. . .... ; 

5 » ILLEGIBLE, ILLITERATE, NO RESPONSE," MISUNDERSTANDS THE TASK OR 

WRITES ON A TOTALLY DIFFERENT SUBJECT. ' 



(2) 
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SCORING: 
TRAITS: 



Secondary Trait 

Fantasy; Insights* use of dialogue, point of view* 
tense ? 



SECONDARY TRAIT: Fantasy 



Two or* too re unelaborated fantasy situati ons , or a... 
fantasy situation With at least one elaboration must 
be present. Descriptions of games, for example, 
follow-the-leader or ki ng-of-the-hill are not 
Included. Fantasy is more thart a literal and logical 
explanation of the picture. 



CRITERIA/CATEGORIES: 



1 « FANTASY. IS PRESENT 

2 = FANTASY IS NOT PRESENT 



SECONDARY TRAIT: Insights 



Story develops insights into the writer's perspective 
on his /life or life in general . The message should 
be integral to ttie story— -not tacked-on sentiment. 
The generalizations or social "commentaries can be 
stated Implicitly as well as explicitly. Themes are 
often based oil positive or negative value statements 
about childhood or adul thood. Retni nl scence (I , 
remember when . . . ) is not enough , some meaningful 
or intelligent statement must be implied. 



CRITERIA/CATEGORIES: 



*1 =• INSIGHTS, ARE PRESENT' 
2 = INSIGHTS ARE NOT PRESENT; 



SECONDARY TRAIT: Use of Dialogue 
CRITERIA/CATEGORIES: 



DIRECT QUOTE FROM ONE PERSON IN THE STORY . THE 
ONE PERSON MAY, TALK MORE THAN ONCE. WHEN IN' 
DOUBT WHETHER <TW0 STATEMENTS ARE MADE BY THE SAME 
PERSON OR DIFFERENT PEOPLE, CODE "1." A DIRECT 
QUOTE OF A THOUGHT ALSO COUNTS. CAN BE IN 
HYPOTHETICAL. TENSE. - »* . 
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, ; "* 2 = DIRECT QUOTE FROM TWO OR MORE PERSONS IN s 
; j THE STORY. 

3 = DOES NOT USE DIALOGUE IN THE STORY. 



SECONDARY TRAIT: Poiht of ^V4w 

< ' ■ ' ' . 7 / 

CRITERIA/CATEGORIES: 



1 = point Of view is consistently One of the five 

CHILDREN. INCLUDE "IF I WERE ONE OF THE 
CHILDREN . . : " AND RECALLING PARTICIPATION 
AS i ONE OF THE CHILDREN. 

2 s poiNT OF VIEW IS CONSISTENTLY ONE OF AN OBSERVER. 

WHEN AN OBSERVER JOINS THE CHILDREN IN PLAY, THE 
POINT -OF VIEW IS STILL "2" BECAUSE THE OBSERVER 
/ MAKES A SIXTH PERSON PLAYING,. INCLUDE PAPERS WITH 
MINIMAL EVIDENCE EVEN WHEN DIFFICULT TO TELL WHICH 
POINT OF VIEW IS BEING TAKEN. 

3 =. POINT OF VIEW CANNOT BE DETERMINED, OR DOES NOT ' 
* CONTROL POINT OF VIEW. 



SECONDARY TRAIT: Tdbse 



CRITERIA/ CATEGORIES : 



ft.'. 



I = PRESENT TENSE— PAST TENSE MAY ALSO BE PRESENT IF 

' • y, NOT PART OF f HE "MAIN IWf OF THf 5T0RYT ! ; 

' .• 2 = 'PAST TENSE — IF A P/fcf- TENSE DESCRIPTfON 1$. ACCEPTABLY 
BROUGHT UP TQ PRESENT, .CODE AS ^PAST." SOMWIMES JHE 
PRESENT IS x USED TO CREATE A FRAME FOR PAST EVfSTSV 
CODE THIS AS P ASH SINCE THE ACTUAL DESCRIPTIONS IN 
•" TH? PAST. - *■ ' ■ 

3. ^"HYPOTHETICAL. 1?rME— PAPERS WRITTEN ENTIRELY IN THE 
■ j|/ . "IFl WERE ON THE , BOAT" OR "IF'I WERE THERE, I WOULD." 

• 4 : , THESE PAPERS OFTEN INCLUDE FUTURE REFERENCES SUCH AS 
•*! ' "WHEN I GET ON THE, BOAT I WILL." . IF PART IS HYPOTHETICAL 
■■*<. ' AND REST PAST OR PRESENT AND TENSE IS CONTROLLED, CODE 
PRESENT OR PAST, IF THE INTRODUCTION, UP TO TWO 
SENTENCES, IS ONLY PART IN PAST OR PRESENT, THEN CODE 
HYPOTHETICAL. 
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' V " k 4 '4 CANNOT DETERMINE TIME, OR DOES NOT CONTROL TENSE. 

|- (ONE* WRONG TENSE PLACES THE PAPER IN THIS CATEGORY.) 

',.••* ' ... .: EXCEPT DROWNED IN THE PRESENT. 

jp£ * " * . (4) PRE 80-50 

-< :.. 

. ; ■■ ■ ■< C-6 ; ■ 
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